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CANNED  TOMATO  JOICE 


In  April . . . 

Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  TOMATO  JUICE 


Month  after  month  this  sales-mak- 
ing  series  of  pages  continues  in 
leading  grocery  magazines — building  up  a 
bigger  and  bigger  following — building  up 
volume,  too.  Letters  from  wholesalers  and 
retailers  sing  its  praises,  tell  us  about 
results.  Letters  from  canners  tell  us  how 
they  are  using  the  series  with  their  trade. 


Notice  the  coupon  in  the  page  reproduced 
above.  It  calls  for  the  booklet  “Selling 
Facts  Worth  Knowing  About  Certain 
Canned  Foods” — of  which  thousands  of 
copies  have  been  distributed.  Have  you 
seen  it,  read  it,  used  it?  We’ll  gladly  send 
you  one.  Free,  of  course. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  M 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 
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PHELPS  CAN  C( 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS® 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YE 


MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD 


Ship  to  BALTIMORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

in  care  oF 

THE  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITV 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  larse  warehouses  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  one  on  the  harbor. 

All  have  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sidinss  and  storage  in  transit  rates.  »  » 

Baltimore  has  a  differential  freight  rate  to  the  west.  »  »  »  »  » 

Liberal  loans  are  made  by  us  on  canned  foods  and  other  staple  merchan¬ 
dise  when  stored  in  these  warehouses  and  this  accommodation  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  canners  as  many  of  them  can  tell  you.  »  »  » 


TRIMMER 


&UTTCR 


COMPOUrtO  APPLCH  ORVCR 


CL.OSIN6  M  ACHme 
POP  riLUO  CAMS 


SCROLL  SHCARS. 


AUTO  PRCSS  4 


A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 


This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 


IF  you  make  your  "own'  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
oF  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  oF  Labor,  Solder, 

Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  set  our  present  day  Fisures  on  the 
cost  oF  makins  your  cans  v(ith  our  Automatic 
Machines. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicaso,  U.  S.  A. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TELLING  THE  PUBLIC  THE  TRUTH 

about  food  in  cam 


TO  the  homes  of  America  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Continental  Can  Company 
is  presenting  the  proof  that  canned  foods 
are  really  fresh,  appetizingly  healthful. 

This  advertising  is  building  a  new  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  value,  quality  and  con¬ 
venience  of  food  cooked  in  cans.  It  is 
breaking  down  the  old  unfounded  prejudice 
against  canned  foods. 

Every  canner,  wholesaler  and  retail  gro¬ 
cer  has  a  real  opportunity  to  capitalize 
on  this  crusade  through  greater  merchan¬ 
dising  effort,  and  make  this  truly  a  canned 
foods  year. 

It  is  a  crusade  that  merits  cooperation 
from  all  concerned — rousing  sales  meetings 
— energetic  and  intelligent  sales  effort — 
dealer  stimulation  and  encouragement — 
better  and  more  prominent  point-of-sale 
displays. 

Advertising  will  prepare  the  public  mind. 
Good  merchandising  will  produce  the  sales. 


A  pril  2, 19SU 
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EDITORIALS 

PAUSE- Three  months  ago  the  bells  rang  out, 
earth  to  men  of  good  will” — 'peace.  This  week 
in  joy  and  happiness,  proclaiming  “peace  on 
those  bells  were  hushed,  because  that  same  Babe  who 
had  brought  the  happiness  and  peace,  now  grown 
to  man,  was  crucified  on  Calvary — why?  Because, 
apparently.  He  had  been  too  kind,  too  considerate — 
had  healed  the  sick,  raised  the  dead  to  life,  done  only 
good.  As  this  issue  is  mailed  the  1900th  anniversary 
of  that  death  on  the  cross  is  celebrated.  It  seems 
fitting  that  we  pause  and  give  thought  to  that. 
“Greater  love  than  this  no  man  can  have,  that  he  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends.”  He  said  that;  not 
some  poet  or  novelist.  There  is  something  in  human 
nature  that  will  permit  no  man  to  be  unmindful  of 
that  supreme  sacrifice  made  by  his  Creator,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  religion  or  lack  of  it,  for  He  also  said, 
“Only  the  fool  sayeth  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.” 
He  meant  that  the  one  who  would  say  that  makes 
a  fool  of  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends.  Even  the 
pagans  and  savages  had  a  god  of  some  kind.  His 
death  brought  civilzation  into  the  world,  and  “that 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give.”  How  the  world 
has  learned  the  truth  of  that  during  the  past  five 
years ;  and  how  there  has  been  a  turning  back  to  Him 
such  as  this  country  has  never  before  witnessed !  Men 
now  know  that  morality  must  sway  their  actions  in 
business,  as  well  as  in  private  life,  since  experience 
has  definitely  and  decisively  shown  them  that  ma¬ 
terialism  breeds  only  Dead-sea  apples — sad  disap¬ 
pointments. 

But  before  this  reaches  you,  or  soon  after,  there 
comes  Easter,  His  resurrection  from  the  dead — and 
hope.  All  the  face  of  the  earth  was  changed  by  that 
first  Easter  morn,  1900  years  ago,  and  you  do  feel 
that  prayer  of  thanksgiving  welling  up  in  you — 
thanksgiving  that  you  live  now,  in  this  era  of  Chris¬ 
tian  hope.  That  is  worth  pausing  for,  in  our  busy 
daily  lives.  Through  all  the  centuries  they  have 
never  been  able  to  crush  down  that  hope,  nor  will 
they.  The  world  is  nearer  to  Him  today  than  ever 
before,  and  it  will  be  the  happier — which  is  our  wish 
for  you  at  this  Eastertide. 

OUR  MONEY  TALKS  END — You  have  been  very 
patient — if  you  have  not  been  irked — during  our  long 
talks  on  this  question  of  money  and  banking,  but  we 
hope  that  they  have  been  helpful.  Certainly  you 
must  see  that  it  is  a  very  important  consideration  in 


your  welfare,  and  is  as  intensely  business  as  any  sub¬ 
ject  we  could  touch  upon. 

But  we  have  gotten  ourselves  into  a  job.  We  did 
not  run  extra  copies  of  each  issue,  and  as  a  result 
our  supply  has  been  depleted,  and  moreover  many 
want  the  series  in  book  form,  and  so  we  are  comply¬ 
ing.  These  are  being  prepared  and  will  be  ready  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  After  reading  this 
week’s  installment  it  is  just  possible  that  you  will 
want  copies  of  the  pamphlets,  and  if  so  please  com¬ 
ply  with  the  request  which  you  will  find  at  the  end 
of  the  article,  in  this  issue. 

Answering  a  thought  that  may  be  in  your  mind, 
we  would  like  to  quote  an  editorial  of  Editor  S.  A. 
Baldus,  in  Extension  Magazine  for  April.  Here  it  is : 

A  LESSON  FROM  HISTORY 
It  is  a  historic  fact  that  several  important  panics  of  former 
years  were  deliberately  brought  about  by  a  conspiracy  of  bank¬ 
ers,  for  their  own  wicked  purposes:  for  example,  the  panic  of 
1893,  which  flashed  out  of  a  clear  sky  when  there  was  general 
prosperity  throughout  the  country.  To  quote  the  language  of 
President  Cleveland,  in  his  message  to  the  special  session  of 
Congress,  which  he  was  compelled  to  call  shortly  after  his 
inauguration  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  the  Sherman  Act, 
which  the  bankers  were  demanding. 

“Our  unfortunate  flnancial  plight,”  said  President  Cleveland, 
“is  not  the  result  of  untoward  events,  or  of  conditions  related 
to  our  national  resources;  nor  is  it  traceable  to  any  of  the 
afflictions  which  frequently  check  national  growth  and  pros¬ 
perity.  With  plenteous  crops,  with  abundant  promise  of  re¬ 
munerative  production  and  manufacture,  with  unusual  invita¬ 
tion  to  safe  investment,  and  with  satisfactory  assurance  of 
business  enterprise,  suddenly  flnancial  distress  and  fear  have 
sprung  up  on  every  side.” 

How  was  the  suddenness  of  financial  disaster  and  panicky 
fear  to  be  explained?  Here’s  the  answer.  The  National  Bank¬ 
ers’  Association  on  March  12,  1893,  eight  days  after  Cleveland 
was  inaugurated,  had  sent  the  following  mandatory  circular 
letter  to  all  banks: 

“Dear  Sir:  The  interests  of  national  bankers  require  im¬ 
mediate  financial  legislation  by  Congress.  Silver,  silver 
certificates  and  Treasury  notes  must  be  retired  and  the 
national  bank  notes,  upon  a  gold  basis,  made  the  only  money. 
This  requires  the  authorization  of  $500,000,000  to  $1,000,- 
000,000  of  new  bonds  as  a  basis  of  circulation.  You  will 
at  once  retire  one-third  of  your  circulation  and  call  in  one- 
half  of  your  loans.  Be  careful  to  make  a  money  stringency 
felt  among  your  patrons,  especially  among  influential  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Advocate  an  extra  session  of  Congress  for  the 
repeal  of  the  purchase  clause  of  the  Sherman  law;  and  act 
with  other  banks  of  your  city  in  securing  a  large  petition 
to  Congress  for  its  unconditional  repeal,  as  per  accompany¬ 
ing  form.  Use  personal  influence  with  congressmen,  and 
particularly  let  your  wishes  be  known  to  your  senators. 
The  future  life  of  national  banks  as  fixed  and  safe  invest¬ 
ments  depends  upon  immediate  action,  as  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  sentiment  in  favor  of  governmental  legal  tender 
notes  and  silver  coinage.”  (Italics  mine.) 

Senator  David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York,  in  a  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate  on  August  25,  1893,  said: 
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“They  (the  bankers)  inaugurated  the  policy  of  refusing 
loans  to  the  people,  even  upon  the  best  security,  and  at¬ 
tempted  in  every  way  to  spread  disaster  throughout  the 
land.  These  disturbers — these  promoters  of  the  public 
peril — represent  largely  the  creditor  class,  the  men  who 
desire  to  appreciate  the  gold  dollar  in  order  to  subserve 
their  own  selfish  interests;  men  who  revel  in  hard  times; 
men  who  drive  harsh  bargains  with  their  fellow  men  re¬ 
gardless  of  financial  distress,  and  men  wholly  unfamiliar 
with  the  principles  of  monetary  science.” 

The  same  banker  philosophy  was  responsible  for  the  panic 
of  1873  which  was  provoked  “to  force  through  Congress  the 
bills  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  and  the  destruction 
of  the  remaining  greenbacks.  And  the  panic  of  President  Jack¬ 
son’s  day  was  caused  to  punish  him  and  the  country  for  abol¬ 
ishing  the  Central  Bank.”  It  was  the  bankers,  too,  who  brought 
about  the  panic  of  1907. 

*  *  ♦ 

THE  ALMANAC — You  have  been  most  patient  in 
waiting  for  the  1934  Almanac,  and  we  thank  you  for 
this.  We  have  been  unavoidably  delayed,  and  not  to 
our  liking,  as  you  can  imagine.  For  instance,  the 
official  Tomato  statistics  for  the  1933  pack  have  not 
as  yet  been  announced,  and  we  are  forced  to  go  with¬ 
out  them.  We  have  gone  the  limit  in  waiting,  but 
you  will  have  the  Almanacs  next  week.  Watch  for 
them. 

TRI-STATES  MEET  APRIL  10th,  11th— The  reg¬ 
ular  spring  meeting  of  the  Tri-States  Packers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Bal¬ 
timore,  on  April  10th  and  11th,  and  we  understand 
that  the  program  which  was  intended  for  the  special 
meeting  at  College  Park  earlier  in  the  year,  and 
which  whs  about  wrecked  by  snowdrifts  and  zero 
weather,  will  be  carried  through  at  this  meeting.  And 
the  newly  issued  A.  A.  A.  agreement  on  tomatoes  will 
most  certainly  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  discus¬ 
sions.  So  make  arrangements  to  be  present,  and  you 
will  find  it  pleasant  and  profitable. 

js  Jl 

INVENTORY  HOLDINGS  OF  CAN  COMPANIES  HIGHEST 
IN  HISTORY,  ANALYSIS  DISCLOSES 

An  analysis  of  the  recent  annual  reports  of  the  American 
^  Can  Company  and  the  Continental  Can  Company  reveals 
that  inventory  holdings  of  both  companies  at  the  close  of  1933 
were  more  than  double  those  held  at  the  end  of  1932  and  were, 
in  both  instances,  higher  than  any  previous  year  in  either  com¬ 
pany’s  previous  history.  Compared  with  the  peak  1929  levels, 
the  1934  inventory  commitments  were  sharply  higher. 

The  possible  increase  in  earnings  of  these  two  companies  dur¬ 
ing  1934  if  can  prices  hold  at  their  current  levels  through 
higher  values  for  their  inventory  holdings  runs  into  millions  of 
dollars,  it  is  pointed  out. 

With  inventories  of  Continental  Can  on  January  1,  last,  placed 
at  $18,881,890,  compared  with  $9,601,027  at  the  start  of  1933 
and  $13,775,522  at  the  start  of  1930,  when  canned  food  stocks 
were  at  their  peak,  some  indication  of  the  possible  gains  accru¬ 
ing  to  this  company  by  its  inventory  holdings  is  indicated  when 
it  is  understood  that  unofficial  reports  state  that  if  the  com¬ 
pany’s  inventories  of  tin  plate  and  other  raw  materials  were 
to  be  bought  at  present  market  levels,  the  company  would  have 
had  to  pay  some  $4,000,000  more  for  their  needs. 

While  officials  of  the  American  Can  Company  have  made  no 
comment  upon  this  situation,  this  company,  with  inventory  hold¬ 
ings  of  $31,332,392,  against  $14,568,788  a  year  ago  and  $22,- 
926,977  at  the  start  of  1930,  is  in  even  a  better  position  than 
Continental  Can  to  benefit  from  the  increased  value  of  its  inven¬ 
tory  holdings.  Judging  from  all  apparent  indications,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  already  has  a  substantial  profit  on  its  inventory  hold- 
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ings,  based  on  the  difference  between  price  levels  prevailing  at 
the  time  the  company  made  its  purchases  and  today’s  levels. 

A  comparison  of  dollar  volume  gains  of  the  two  companies 
during  1933  compared  with  the  previous  year  disclose  that  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  showed  a  gain  of  nearly  20  per  cent  in  this  item 
while  dollar  volume  of  the  American  Can  Company  rose  14  per 
cent  above  the  1932  level.  Increase  in  common  share  earnings, 
however,  were  almost  alike  for  the  two  companies,  running 
about  55  per  cent  above  the  levels  reported  in  1932. 

Renewal  of  reports  of  an  increase  in  the  dividend  rate  on 
the  common  stock  of  the  Continental  Can  Company  followed  the 
release  of  the  annual  earnings  statement  which  showed  such  a 
large  margin  of  income  above  the  current  annual  rate  of  $2.50, 
although  no  action  toward  this  end  is  seen  likely  before  mid¬ 
summer  when  a  clearer  picture  of  what  conditions  in  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  will  be  like  is  available. 

Little  chance  of  any  change  in  the  annual  rate  of  American 
Can,  now  $4  a  share  annually,  is  seen  likely  before  the  close 
of  1934  as  earnings  are  not  sufficiently  above  the  current  rate 
to  warrant  any  jump  in  payments  in  the  near  future.  The 
company,  while  cash  holdings  are  large,  and  plants  are  in  good 
shape,  in  the  past  has  preferred  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
year  before  considering  dividend  increases  or  extras. 

JAPANESE  PRODUCTION  OF  SARDINES  PACKED 
IN  TOMATO  SAUCE 

(Cases  of  48  1 -Pound  Ovals) 


Year  Nagasaki  Hokkaido  Aomori  Chosen  Other  Total 

1929  .  38,307  0  0  38,307 

1930  .  37,033  20  0  0  37,053 

1931  .  16,225  8,000  250  21,343  0  44,818 

1932  .  60,315  98,681  44,300  59,800  4,255  257,259 


Details  are  not  yet  available  concerning  production 
during  1933,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  still 
further  increase  in  the  output  was  made  during  the 
past  year.  According  to  trade  reports,  the  1933  pack 
amounted  to  approximately  400,000  cases. 

The  tomato  sardines  for  export  are  usually  packed 
with  imported  Italian  paste  but  the  canneries  in 
Chosen  use  a  domestic  tomato  paste.  The  pack  of  the 
Chosen  canneries,  however,  is  chiefly  consumed  in 
Japan,  and  only  small  quantities  are  exported  to  for¬ 
eign  markets.  Tomato  sardines  for  export  are  packed 
in  three  grades  as  follows :  Large,  8  to  10  fish  per  tin ; 
medium,  12  to  20  fish  per  tin;  and  small,  22  or  more 
fish  per  tin.  Current  quotations  on  tomato  sardines 
for  export,  packed  48  one-pound  oval  tins  per  case,  are 
as  follows:  Large,  6.50  yen  ($1.95)  ;  medium,  6.20  yen 
($1.85)  ;  small,  6.00  yen  ($1.80).  All  quotations  are 
ex  plant. 

Japanese  exporters  have  been  offering  sardines  on  a 
consignment  basis  in  order  to  facilitate  their  entry 
into  markets  formerly  dominated  by  American  prod¬ 
ucts.  Discounts  are  usually  allowed  for  goods  sold  on 
letter-of-credit  basis. 
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BOOST 


AVOID 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

Separates  tender  peas  from  others 
uith  hair>line  accuracy,  enabling  the 
canner  to  pack  the  finest  of  fancy 
I>ea8 — and  to  get  the  highest  possible 
percentage  of  them!  Peas  graded 
Hith  the  Lewis  find  a  quick  market 
and  they  command  a  premium! 


NON-CORROSIVE  SYRUP 
AND  BRINE  SYSTEM 

Employs  all  the  latest  and  most 
improved  methodsof  syrup  manu¬ 
facture.  All  foreign  substance  is 
collected  in  baskets  leaving  prod¬ 
uct  perfectly  clean. 


TWIN  REEL  CLOVERLEAF  PEA  GRADER 

Cloverleaf  principle  positively  prevents  whipping  or  snaking.  Peas 
are  handled  far  more  gently,  are  separated  with  utmost  accuracy  and 
the  saving  of  peas  formerly  mis-graded  is  amazing. 


OTHER  MACHINES  IN 
OUR  PEA  AND  BEAN 
LINE 

Oooaeneck  Conveyors 
Elevators  and  Boots 
Large  Rotary  Graders 
Picking  Tables 
Rotary  Washers 
Storage  Hoppers 
Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Bean  Cleaners 
Bean  Baking  Ovens 
Cook  Room 
Equipment 
Aphis  Control 
Equipment  '' 
Eto.^etc. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORP. 
Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
Please  send  me  without  obligation 
your  new  General  Catalog  No.  2(X). 


Name 


SHAKER  WASHER 

Indispensable  in  the  cannery.  Thoroughly  re¬ 
moves  splits,  skins,  dirt,  etc.  from  peas,  as  well  as 
many  other  products.  Furnished  with  conven¬ 
tional  slotted  screens  or  with  new  grille-type 


Address 


screens  at  buyer’s  option. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  indentity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


IN  our  last  issue  I  promised  to  outline  soon  various 
inexpensive  ways  in  which  a  canner  might  start  at 
once  to  create  consumer  demand  for  his  own  brands. 
In  March  12th  Food  Field  Reporter,  the  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  has  published  a  striking  advertisement.  An  at¬ 
tractively  dressed  matron  is  spurning  an  unknown  can 
of  coffee  under  this  caption,  “I  don’t  believe  I’ve  met 
you  before.”  She  goes  on  to  say,  “I  can  remember 
faces,  and  I  can  remember  names  but  I’ve  never  heard, 
seen  or  read  about  that  brand  of  coffee  before.”  In 
this  advertisement  the  writer  has  aptly  expressed  the 
attitude  of  the  average  housewife  toward  unknown 
brands  of  foods.  They  are  loath  to  experiment  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  buying  of  foods  without  reputation.  The 
canners  of  this  country  must  start  building  demand 
for  their  products  under  their  factory  brand  names. 

Many  will  be  able  or  willing  to  go  quite  a  ways  in 
helping  distributors  build  sales  for  their  products  in¬ 
directly,  contenting  themselves  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  have  been  instrumental  in  starting  merchan¬ 
dising  movements  resulting  finally  in  firm  establish¬ 
ment  of  their  goods.  Such  efforts  depend  for  their  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  ability  with  which  sales  representatives 
carry  out  sales  plans  initiated  by  themselves  for  the 
final  good  of  the  brands  they  represent.  Not  all  can¬ 
ners  will  be  content  to  work  in  this  fashion  toward 
creating  consumer  demand  but  all  who  do  may  feel 
satisfied  that  the  work  they  have  done  and  will  do 
cannot  but  help  aiding  in  establishing  larger  sales 
volume. 

Let’s  take  a  case  in  point.  Suppose  you  have  an 
exclusive  distributor  in  a  small  city  of  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.  You  do  not  feel  as  if  a  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  will  pay  either  of  you,  you  can¬ 
not  do  retail  work  more  than  once  a  year,  but  still, 
you  want  to  do  what  you  can  effectively  toward  in¬ 
creasing  sales  at  that  point.  All  right,  propose  that 
your  jobber  together  with  the  leading  distributor  of 
electrical  goods  or  the  local  power  company  put  on  a 
food  show.  Your  part  in  the  program  will  be  that  of 
getting  the  co-operating  firms  together  and  selling 
them  on  the  proposition. 

The  electric  appliance  dealer  will  be  able  to  enlist 
the  advertising  support  of  his  principals  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  also  be  in  a  position  to  supply  a  domestic  science 
teacher  or  authority  who  will  put  on  your  lectures  for 
you.  Many  times  the  local  newspaper  next  to  be 


linked  with  the  cooking  school  will  contract  full  pages 
of  newspaper  advertising  space  at  page  rates  to  your 
jobber  who  may  in  turn  re-sell  the  space  at  inch  rates 
and  thereby  build  up  a  cash  fund  needed  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  conduct  of  the  school. 

You  will  next  need  retail  sponsors  of  the  school. 
Several  leading  retail  grocers  should  be  enlisted  and 
their  financial  support  assured.  In  the  average  cook¬ 
ing  school  to  be  held  in  a  town  of  the  size  mentioned 
the  charge  to  say  ten  retailers  should  be  about  ten  dol¬ 
lars  each.  This  money  will  be  needed  for  heating, 
lighting  and  janitor  expense  of  the  hall  where  the 
school  will  be  held  and  for  electrical  appliances  to  be 
given  away  daily  and  at  the  end  of  the  show.  You 
will  probably  want  to  hold  sessions  on  three  successive 
afternoons  and  possibly  one  evening.  In  a  city  where 
a  motion  picture  house  can  be  secured  because  no 
shows  are  held  in  the  afternoons  you  will  omit  the 
evening  session. 

In  order  to  draw  as  many  visitors  as  possible  to  the 
show  you  will  want  to  give  away  about  ten  baskets  of 
food  daily  and  an  electrical  appliance  prize,  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  toaster  or  coffee  maker  costing  about 
ten  dollars  at  retail.  At  the  end  of  the  show  you  will 
give  away  your  grand  prize  costing  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  dollars  if  bought  in  a  retail  store.  News 
articles  regarding  the  lecturer,  foods  to  be  served  and 
lectured  about  at  the  school  should  be  run  for  several 
weeks  before  the  event.  The  principal  means  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  however,  will  be  free  tickets  to  be  given  by 
retail  sponsors  to  customers.  These  tickets  should 
have  space  on  them  for  the  customer’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  but  need  not  be  numbered.  Depending  on  the 
seating  space  in  your  hall  and  the  numbers  of  school 
sessions,  you  will  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of 
tickets  accordingly.  If  you  are  to  have  three  lectures 
in  a  hall  or  room  seating  1,000  people  you  will  want 
to  have  about  six  thousand  tickets  or  twice  the  number 
to  be  needed  at  the  hall. 

If  you  are  to  start  the  school  say  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  do  not  give  out  tickets  to  sponsoring  grocers 
until  Thursday  afternoon  of  the  week  preceeding. 
When  they  are  delivered,  make  an  event  of  it,  lecture 
all  store  employees  regarding  the  necessity  of  their 
selling  each  of  their  customers  on  the  value  of  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  show.  Have  them  urge  everyone  to  bring 
a  friend,  you  see  you  want  to  attract  to  your  show 
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A  given  amount  of 
salt  is  automatical¬ 
ly  placed  hito  each 
caft^  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  interchan¬ 
geable  for  various 
size  cans^  a  separ¬ 
ate  feeding  device 
being  used  zvith 
each  size  can. 


This  machine  does 
not  discharge  salt 
unless  the  can  is 
in  position  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  charge. 
In  other  zvords^  no 
can.,  no  fill. 


HUME  SALT  DISPENSER 

for  Bulk  Salt 


After  years  of  experimental  work  the  Hume  Salt 
Dispenser  for  bulk  salt  has  at  last  reached  the  practical 
stage,  having  been  perfected  through  the  persistent  efforts 
of  a  well  known  engineer  of  the  canning  industry,  as  also 
experts  in  the  salt  industry. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  canner  is  requested  to 
put  more  salt  in  a  certain  size  can  than  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  on  his  general  run.  In  cases  of  this  kind  we  can 
supply  an  extra  measuring  device  which  can  be  installed 
within  a  few  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  more  or 
less  salt  in  the  same  size  can. 

The  salt  container  is  made  of  aluminum  metal  and 
is  jacketed,  connections  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  salt  warm  and  therefore,  dry. 

Through  the  use  of  a  continuous  revolving  “scat¬ 
tering  plate”  or  turret,  the  same  amount  of  salt  is  placed 
into  the  feed  head,  therefore  assuring  a  uniform  supply  in 
each  can. 


A  minimum  charge  is  made  for  attachments  for  each 
extra  size  can,  our  standard  machine  being  made  to  place 
bulk  salt  in  any  size  can  up  to  and  including  No.  3  cans. 
A  special  machine  is  also  made  for  No.  10  cans. 

The  machine  is  constructed  so  as  to  feed  salt  into 
the  can  before  the  can  receives  the  contents  or  after  the 
can  is  filled — either  way  is  practical  and  the  machine  can 
be  placed  in  your  regular  line,  before  or  after  the  filler, 
or  lined  up  with  your  closing  machine  as  may  be  desired. 

We  suggest  your  sending  us  a  general  description  of 
where  the  salt  dispenser  is  to  be  placed  in  your  line,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  determine  the  most  practical  way  for 
the  installation  of  the  dispenser. 

Attachments  for  the  changing  of  the  size  cans,  can 
be  installed  within  fifteen  minutes  or  less. 


We  recommend  the  Hume  Salt  Dispenser  as  being  the  most  practical  and  ecomonical  machine  for  the 
placing  of  salt  in  tin  containers.  This  machine  can  also  be  used  for  rice  and  other  similar  materials. 

Sold  exclusively  by 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Coy  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Manufaclurert  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY 


nd  SUPPLIES 


Write  us  in  reference  to  the  Tue-Robins  Line  of  Whole  Grain  Com  Canning  Machinery. 
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all  the  new  customers  possible.  Caution  all  against 
simply  leaving  the  tickets  on  a  counter  and  asking 
people  to  take  one.  Your  cooking  school  will  amount 
to  just  as  much  as  you  and  everyone  backing  it  up 
think  and  say  it  is  worth. 

Prior  to  the  holding  of  the  school  the  lecturer  will 
have  arranged  her  menus  for  each  session  and  in  them 
she  will  incorporate  the  use  of  all  foods  to  be  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  show.  Here  is  where  you  get  direct  bene¬ 
fit  from  your  connection  with  the  enterprise.  Your 
canned  foods  will  be  recommended,  talked  about, 
shown  and  used.  Of  course,  some  of  your  brands  will 
be  included  in  each  basket  of  food  to  be  given  away 
as  prizes.  Menus  should  be  printed  as  part  of  each 
daily  program  and  in  them  will  be  mention  again 
of  your  contributions. 

Just  a  word  here  as  to  printing  of  programs. 
Usually  a  bread  company  will  be  glad  to  pay  for  print¬ 
ing  the  daily  programs.  Food  for  prizes  will  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  manufacturers  whose  products  are  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  show.  The  average  retail  grocer  wants 
to  c  raw  as  many  as  possible  to  his  particular  store  and 
in  order  to  allow  him  to  do  this,  suggest  that  each 
retail  participant  print  a  coupon  calling  for  presenta¬ 
tion  at  some  particular  store  and  good  for  a  free  sam¬ 
ple,  or  better  still  a  package  of  some  food  or  as  a  cash 
allowance  when  some  featured  item  is  sold.  You 
might  well  carry  the  expense  of  any  allowance  made 
on  the  purchase  of  any  one  of  your  brands  or  at  least 
on  one  or  two  you  are  anxious  to  have  thoroughly  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  market. 

You  may  feel  that  the  amount  of  planning  and  en¬ 
ergy  you  must  put  into  such  an  affair  will  not  be  re¬ 
paid  by  the  increased  sales  you  will  secure,  but  I  do 
rot  feel  this  will  be  the  case  at  all.  During  the  time 
you  spend  in  promoting  the  school  you  will  become 
much  better  acquainted  with  your  distributor  and  his 
leading  retail  customers.  Your  products  will  be  en¬ 
dorsed  by  an  authority  on  foods  and  used  by  an  expert 
in  the  preparation  of  foods.  Of  course,  if  you  wish 
to  take  some  newspaper  advertising  space  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  your  other  activities,  so  much  the  better. 

If  you  suggest  the  idea  outlined  here  to  some  cus¬ 
tomer  and  they  tell  you  that  cooking  schools  have  been 
overdone  and  are  losing  their  pulling  power,  put  their 
expression  down  to  failure  on  your  part  to  sufficiently 
sell  them  on  the  idea.  No  housewife  is  going  to  fail 
attending  if  possible  any  affair  where  the  admission  is 
free  and  she  has  a  chance  to  win  a  basket  of  groceries 
or  a  valuable  electrical  prize.  Not  even  if  she  has 
been  to  several  this  winter.  As  long  as  human  nature 
is  what  it  is,  she  will  continue  following  the  magnet 
of  something  for  nothing,  and  as  long  as  she  does  this, 
you  are  assured  of  an  audience  to  which  your  sales 
story  may  be  told.  Be  glad  to  contribute  your  ideas 
and  active  support  to  any  such  merchandising  plan, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  as  you  do  so,  your  con¬ 
tacts  with  distributors  and  their  customers  will  be  en¬ 
hanced  in  value.  This  is  an  effective  way  to  promote 
greater  sales  in  an  indirect  manner. 

Let’s  hold  a  cooking  school ! 


HOW  ABOUT  YOUR  FINER  MERCHANDISE? 

By  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau 

The  French  are  shrewd  merchandisers.  One  might 
even  say  that  they  are  shrewder  than  Americans, 
since  they  do  not  visualize,  as  do  Americans,  thac 
sales  will  last  forever,  or  that  they  will  be  possible 
in  any  volume. 

Brillat  Savarin,  in  his  well  known  volume  on  eating 
as  a  fine  art,  tells  a  very  interesting  little  story  of  the 
seller  of  a  fine  bunch  of  asparagus,  Madame  Chevet, 
who  had  the  most  “famous  provision  warehouse  in 
Paris.” 

Going  by  there  one  day  Savarin  saw  a  very  fine 
bunch  of  Asparagus,  of  which  the  smallest  stalk  was 
“thicker  than  my  forefinger.”  Asking  the  price,  he 
was  told  by  Madame  that  it  was  forty  francs,  which 
at  that  time  would  be  two  dollars  in  American  money. 

“They  are  certainly  very  fine,”  said  I,  “but  at  that 
price  only  a  king  or  some  prince  could  eat  them.” 

“You  are  wrong,”  said  the  Madame,  “such  choice 
objects  never  enter  palaces,  where  they  merely  want 
what  is  fine,  but  not  what  is  magnificent.  For  all  that, 
my  bundle  of  asparagus  will  soon  be  sold,  and  I’ll  tell 
you  why.” 

And  then  she  went  on  with  her  interesting  account 
of  the  financiers,  capitalists,  etc.,  who  were  forced  by 
some  slight  illness  to  stay  at  home,  and  who  sent  their 
valets  scurrying  for  fine  foods,  and  who  would  buy  the 
dsperge  at  any  price,  the  inevitable  French  femme 
with  her  lover,  who  would  buy  his  “magnon”  the 
asperge  at  any  price.  And,  while  she  was  talking,  two 
ruddy  Englishmen  passed  her  shop  door,  one  of  them 
saw  the  fine  asapragus,  dashed  into  the  store,  and 
without  asking  the  price,  told  Madame  Chevet  to  wrap 
it  up,  paid  for  it,  and  went  out  with  it  under  his  arm 
singing  “God  Save  the  King.” 

“There,  sir,”  said  Madame  Chevet  laughing,  “there’s 
another  chance  quite  as  common  as  the  rest,  though  I 
had  not  yet  mentioned  it.” 

Are  you  taking  advantage  of  all  the  opportunities 
which  you  have  for  selling  fine  foods  ?  Do  you  display 
them  so  they  can  be  easily  seen?  Fine  brands  of 
canned  asparagus,  golden  bantam  corn  on  the  cob,  fine 
peas,  extra  special  brands  of  canned  fruit,  special 
brands  of  canned  fruit,  special  boxes  of  fresh  straw¬ 
berries,  grapes,  specially  fine  apples,  avocados,  fine 
melons,  or  any  specially  rare  or  expensive  food  you 
possess  ? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  table  of  these 
foods?  Americans  are  generous  when  they  have  the 
money,  and  many  of  them  will  have  more  money  this 
coming  year ! 


Moral:  The  moral  of  this  story  is,  dear  reader,  do 
you  pack  the  sort  of  quality  as  would  fit  the  above 
condition? 
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Steam  Jacketed  Kettles 

Sturdy  Kettles  well  designed,  built 
for  service,  quick  result,  economical 
to  operate  is  the  type  of  equipment 
we  offer  in  Copper,  Nickel  and  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  supplied  in  The  Standard 
Stationary,  The  Shallow  Preserves  or 
the  Tiltng  type  kettle.  All  built  of 
heavy  plate  which  insures  long 


Indiana  Colossal  Pulpers, 

Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine, 

Pumps  for  Pulp  and  Catsup, 

Hampers.  Knives,  Soldering  Flux,  Solder 
C.  M.C.,  Superbrite  and  Nubrite 
Metallic  Coatings. 

Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and  Return 
Boiler  System, 

Steam  Traps, 

Storage  Tanks  with  Preheating  Coils  or 
Steam  Crosses, 

Indiana  Paddle  Finishers 
Indiana  Juice  Extractors, 

Indiana  Juice  Strainers, 

Kook-More  Koils 

Cooking  Tanks  either  Cypress  or  Glass 
lined, 

Indiana  Slush  Pumps  for  handling  Plant 
Refuse, 

Aprons,  Gloves, 

Firepots  and  Furnaces,  Capping  Steels, 
Steel  Stools  and  Dippers, 

Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin  handling 
System, 

Preheating  Coils  and  Steam  Crosses. 
Tomato  Salters, 

Stainless  Steel  Glass  lined  pipe  and 
fittings. 


Improved  Brush  Finisher 

This  machine  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  still  is  in  great  favor  with 
the  catsup,  pulp,  pumkin,  soup,  chili 
con  came  and  salad  dressing  packer. 
It  is  a  general  purpose  finisher  and 
has  met  the  approval  such  as  no 
other  machine  of  its  kind  has  ever  en¬ 
joyed,  the  adjusting  features  are  such 
that  the  desired  amount  of  product 
can  be  recovered  and  can  be  regulat¬ 
ed  to  fit  conditions  as  they  exist. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


La  Porte  Sanitary  Flexible 
Steel  Conveyor 

{formerly  Hercules) 

The  one-hundred  percent  sanitary  belt 
used  on  sorting  tables,  scalders,  washers,  ex¬ 
hausters,  elevators,  etc.  The  belt  all  canners 
endorse  because  it  is  strong,  durable  and  labor- 
saving,  and  can  be  bought  at  a  cost  so  small 
compared  to  other  belts. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel,  in 
one  inch  and  half  inch  mesh.  Widths  ranging 
from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet. 

Note  the  strong  edge  which  is  an  import¬ 
ant  factor.  Do  not  buy  a  belt  with  a  weak 
edge. 

Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufatcured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co., 

T.ii  Pnrte.  Indiana. 
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Let's  Talk  Money  and  Banking 

Business  not  responsible  For  the  depression — 
Financing  and  Banking  a  Profession,  not  a  busi¬ 
ness — Only  one  way  to  end  the  depression,  or 
to  revive  the  Capital  Goods  Industries. 

Put  to  Use  What  We  Have  Learned. 


WE  Americans  are  slow  to  arouse  but  once 
started  we  generally  act  quickly  and  always 
decisively;  vide:  the  ending  of  negro  slavery; 
the  termination  of  the  world  war;  the  wiping  out  of 
prohibition.  We  suffer  wrongs  and  injustices  with 
apparent  meakness,  until  the  oppressors,  grown  bold 
with  success,  make  the  inevitable  one  step  too  far,  and 
then  the  giant,  with  one  sweep,  wipes  them  out.  And 
so  it  will  be  in  this  slavery  to  the  Banking  System. 

Everywhere  in  the  world,  and  not  just  here  in  the 
United  States,  these  questions  are  heard : 

‘Why  should  we  pay  tribute  on  every  dollar  we  have, 
or  must  use  to  a  privately  owned  banking  system?’ 

‘Why  should  we  allow  these  self-appointed  individ¬ 
uals  to  ‘Cut  the  Kitty’  on  every  cent  we  use ! 

‘Why  does  the  Government  go  to  individuals  when  it 
has  all  the  money-power  and  credit  within  itself? 

‘Who  gave  this  right  of  control  of  money  and  of 
credit  to  these  individuals?’. 

These  questions  will  not  down  until  they  are 
fully  and  properly  answered,  and  when  they  are  an¬ 
swered  the  present  individually-owned  Banking  Sys¬ 
tem  will  be  wiped  out,  and  the  Government  will  be 
placed  in  charge  and  in  sole  control  of  our  money  and 
credit.  And  since  the  bankers  have  taught  us  (and 
how  we  have  paid!)  the  most  efficient  manner  of  such 
control,  we  will  use  that  system  of  installing  a  Govern¬ 
ment  Bank  with  sufficient  branches  everywhere,  and 
operated  for  commerical  and  investment  banking  of 
every  kind. 

That  will  be  a  bloodless  revolution,  but  one  filled 
with  blessings. 

If  you  will  rise  up  and  demand  the  end  of  this  ty¬ 
rannical  Banking  System  you  can  end  it.  Your  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Washington  will  not  dare  oppose  you; 
and  if  those  now  there  will  not  listen  and  act,  your 
ballots  can  place  others  in  their  places  who  will.  That 
is  the  invincible  power  of  our  democracy.  But  will 
you  exert  your  power  and  right? 

In  summing  up  the  accomplishments  of  the  great 
congress  of  industry  held  in  Washington  the  week  of 
March  5th,  1934,  when  4,000  representatives  of  every 
branch  of  industry  in  our  country  met  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  making  N.  I.  R.  A.  (the  National  Indus¬ 


trial  Recovery  Administration)  successful — the  great¬ 
est  industrial  congress  ever  assembled  in  history — Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  Editor  of  The  United  States  News, 
and  Washington’s  greatest  correspondent,  said :  “People 
are  hungry  in  heart  as  well  as  body  today.  They  look 
to  the  Roosevelt  Administration  to  bring  them  sus¬ 
tenance.  The  Administration  must  succeed  or  we  shall 
have  chaos.”  And  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
only  hope  is  a  revival  of  the  heavier  industries.  This 
the  banks  will  not  listen  to,  for  they  heartily  believe 
in  that  worst  canard  that  was  ever  given  widespread 
dissemination:  that  this  depression  was  caused  by  in¬ 
dustry  and  business,  and  chiefly  by  overproduction. 
Neither  business  nor  overproduction  caused  this  panic 
and  depression,  as  can  easily  be  proved.  It  is  wholly 
and  entirely  a  financial  panic,  and  the  depression  re¬ 
sulted  from  that  money  panic. 

LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD— When  the  United  States 
began  to  feel  the  demand  for  all  the  things  called  for 
by  the  warring  nations  in  Europe,  upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  world  war  in  1914,  we  commenced  to  increase 
our  production  machinery.  This  steady  growth  in 
production  ability  went  on  through  the  time  of  our 
participation  in  the  war,  until  by  the  time  of  the  Arm¬ 
istice  every  industry  showed  at  least  double,  and  many 
even  three,  four  and  five  times  former  capacities.  With 
the  sudden  ending  of  the  war  and  the  huge  demand, 
thinking  men  trembled  at  what  would  happen  if  ever 
again  full  power  were  thrown  into  this  huge  machine 
and  it  began  to  produce  again.  They  foresaw  a  deluge 
of  production  that  would  bury  our  country  and  the 
world.  The  sudden  dumping  of  the  war  surpluses 
back  onto  the  market  by  the  Government  in  1919 
shook  business  to  its  base;  but  as  1920  wore  on  cour¬ 
age  began  to  return;  the  devastated  nations  required 
immense  supplies,  and  our  people  had  learned  to  spend 
upon  a  very  much  higher  plane  than  ever  before.  Busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  were  well  financed,  and  even  when, 
due  to  the  lack  of  foreign  credit  demand  fell  off  from 
that  market,  they  kept  right  on,  working  first  two 
and  then  three  shifts,  with  wages  steadily  increasing 
to  the  highest  point  in  the  world’s  history;  and  the 
prices  for  the  products  steadily  advanced,  and  demand 
kept  ahead  of  supply.  This  steady  progression  con¬ 
tinued  for  ten  years,  from  middle  1920  to  the  fall  of 
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1929 — a  golden  era  of  nation-wide  employment,  good 
business,  good  profits  and  lavish  spending  and  living. 
This  huge  production  machine,  which  frightened  every 
one  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  had  not  only  been 
thrown  into  full  speed  but  actually  had  been  added  to, 
and  still  the  demand  could  not  be  filled,  even  with  the 
safety-brake  of  high  prices  pressed  down  hard.  Think 
back  on  this  period,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  for  it  covered  a  decade  and  was  not  a  mere 
flash  in  the  pan.  And  do  not  forget  it! 

What,  then,  ended  it  and  brought  the  disaster,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  fall  of  1929?  For  surely  business 
and  industry  would  not,  willingly,  have  interrupted, 
much  less  destroyed,  such  an  ideal  condition? 

Those  of  you  who  lived  through  the  period  recall: 
bills  were  paid  promptly,  and  in  full ;  balances  in  bank 
piled  up ;  mortgages  and  old,  long-standing  debts  were 
wiped  out ;  you  had  money  to  invest,  and  did  invest  it. 
Briefly  there  was  so  much  surplus  profits  around  that 
the  banks  found  themselves  without  the  usual  borrow¬ 
ers,  and  so  with  but  little  chance  to  make  a  profit  on 
the  turning  of  the  money.  Borrowings  for  business 
were  never  before  so  light.  So  the  banks  went  down 
to  Wall  Street — to  employ  their  surplus,  and  as  the 
game  there  waxed  faster  and  heavier,  there  came  a 
scramble  more  for  the  tickets  with  which  to  play  the 
game  than  for  ready  money,  though  interest  rates 
advanced  up  to  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  and  even 
over  20  per  cent  on  call  money.  We  warned  you  at 
that  time  that  the  banks  were  sending  satchels  full  of 
your  money  to  the  Street,  to  share  in  these  huge  and 
all-out-of-reason  money  rates.  And  that  they  might 
have  more  tickets  to  play  with — stocks  and  particularly 
bonds — to  sell  they  took  good,  solid  going  concerns 
whose  owners  would  have  valued  them  at  not  over 
$100,000,  for  instance,  and  incorporated  them  for 
$1,000,000,  with  $500,000  in  bonds  (mortgaged  to  five 
times  the  value  of  the  concern)  and  $500,000  in  stock. 
In  the  hunger  for  investment  the  bankers  and  brokers 
found  no  trouble  in  passing  these  on,  i.  e.,  they  took 
the  “sucker’s”  savings,  good  money,  and  gave  him  the 
neatly  printed  bonds  or  stock  certificates.  The  bank¬ 
ers,  through  their  affiliates,  made  a  neat  profit  in 
“floating”  these  issues  (and  that  much  about  the  trans¬ 
action  was  honest,  at  least,  since  they  were  mainly 
water)  and  took  no  risk,  since  they  got  the  money, 
and  the  buyers  got  the  certificates.  And  though  the 
engravers  worked  night  and  day  they  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  demand,  because  the  “new-rich,”  who  em¬ 
braced  every  walk  of  life  from  the  charwoman  to  the 
industrial  prince,  and  all  of  whom  thought  they  had 
become  great  financiers,  and  had  fortunes  back  of 
them,  could  not  get  enough.  So  fast  did  this  go  that 
even  the  banker  and  broker  operators  of  the  game 
threw  caution  to  the  winds,  as  they  heard  bank  presi¬ 
dents  say  that  this  prosperity  was  only  just  beginning, 
and  would  last  forever :  “Have  we  not  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank?  Another  panic  is  impossible.”  And  so 
they  readily  loaned  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  price  of 
these  new  bonds  or  stocks,  taking  them,  of  course,  as 
collateral. 

About  the  middle  of  1929  some  bankers  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  be  hung  on 


their  own  gibbet ;  that  when  the  coupons  began  to  fail 
to  be  paid,  and  stocks  began  to  cease  to  pay  dividends. 
Hell  would  begin  to  pop,  for  they  knew  that  day  was 
bound  to  come.  And  so  the  smart  ones  began,  quietly 
at  first,  to  call  in  these  loans  against  these  pretty  stock 
certificates;  other  bankers  took  up  the  chase,  a  rush 
set  in,  followed  by  a  panic  to  get  out  from  under. 
First,  the  little  borrowers  were  wiped  out,  then  the 
larger  ones ;  stock  and  bond  prices  sagged  and  broke ; 
industrial  notes  were  called  and  bank  runs  began. 
Business  houses  failed,  plants  closed,  people  lost  not 
only  their  jobs,  but  their  investments  or  savings;  mer¬ 
chants  threw  their  wares  upon  the  market  to  get 
money  at  any  cost  to  save  themselves,  and  the  panic 
was  on.  And  it  has  been  on  ever  since,  and  it  will 
continue  unless  heroic  measures  are  employed.  For 
remember,  even  if  those  bonds  are  not  now  paying 
their  coupons,  the  interest  is  running  on  every  day, 
and  the  load  is  becoming  steadily  heavier  and  heavier. 
The  amount  of  interest-bearing  debt  that  was  created 
in  this  period  not  only  staggers  the  imagination,  as 
Mr.  Mc(ieer  has  shown,  but  is  shaking  the  very  foun¬ 
dations  of  all  society,  here  and  throughout  the  world. 
The  world  will  never  be  able  to  pay  up  this  back  inter¬ 
est,  nor  to  keep  up  the  interest  upon  the  heavily  inflated 
values  created,  in  those  mad  gambling  years.  There 
are  some  few,  but  not  many  when  compared  with  the 
whole,  incorporations  which  are  not  capitalized  far 
above  their  real  worth,  and  no  one  knows  this  better 
than  the  bankers  who  made  this  inflation  possible.  We 
have  told  nothing  new ;  merely  the  story  that  you  know 
full  well.  But  you  business-men  bear  it  in  mind  and 
do  not  allow  anyone  to  place  the  blame  for  this  catas- 
trophy  at  the  door  of  business  or  overproduction.  They 
were  the  fools,  the  victims,  but  not  the  cause.  Over- 
production  did  not  appear  until  after  the  panic  began! 

JITTERS — And  so  when  the  bankers  are  now  asked 
to  loan  money  to  make  repairs,  or  to  replace  outmoded 
machinery,  or  to  buy  new  and  up-to-date,  they  think 
that  that  was  ^hat  caused  all  the  trouble,  and  they 
will  not  lend ;  moreover  they  will  not  lend  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  except  against  collateral,  and  they  do  not  now 
consider  these  stocks  and  bonds  as  good  collateral. 
They  are  the  sole  judges  of  what  is  good  or  bad;  you 
have  nothing  to  say.  Moral  responsibility,  the  only 
actual,  real  collateral  behind  any  loan,  died  in  this 
flood  of  “gilt-edged  bonds,”  so  now  there  is  little  or 
nothing  left.  How  can  business  build  itself  back  in 
the  face  of  such  a  condition?  The  bankers  have  the 
“Jitters ;”  what  money  or  credit  there  is,  is  tied  up  in 
the  banks,  and  they  can’t  use  it  and  they  won’t  allow 
you  to  use  it.  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  President  of  a  National 
bank  in  Englewood,  Ill.,  recently  very  aptly  represented 
his  profession  when  he  said  he  did  not  intend  to  lend 
money  to  “bad”  business !  But  his  fellow  bankers  are 
probably  not  very  thankful  to  him  for  his  candor. 

CAPITAL  GOODS — The  Industrial  Congress  at 
Washington  showed  that  the  demand  for  consumption 
goods  (those  products  which  are  actually  consumed, 
eaten  or  used  up,  as  our  canned  foods  for  instance) 
fell  off  during  the  panic  only  about  25  per  cent,  and 
that  the  number  of  unemployed  in  those  industries  was 
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hardly  more  than  a  half  million.  In  other  words  if 
consumption  could  be  gotten  back  to  a  fair  normal  all 
the  former  employes  in  those  industries  could  find 
jobs. 

But  in  the  capital  industries,  or  heavier  industries 
(the  durable  goods)  demand  fell  off  more  than  75  per 
cent,  and  the  remaining  amount  of  unemployment  may 
be  traced  to  these  industries,  directly  or  indirectly.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  it  will  take  $30,000,000,000  to 
replace  the  worn-out  machinery  and  the  now  obsolete 
equipment,  due  to  the  past  five  years  of  little  or  no 
buying.  There  is  the  great  problem  facing  all  busi¬ 
ness  and  all  wage  earners.  These  many  plants,  sup¬ 
plying  railroad,  equipment,  and  machinery  of  every 
kind,  must  be  put  back  to  work,  before  industry  can 
resume  at  the  old  stand.  They  employed  two-thirds 
of  all  labor,  and  that  buying  power  is  needed.  But 
under  present  banking  conditions  there  is  no  chance 
to  get  them  going. 

The  comparatively  few  very  wealthy  concerns,  those 
who  did  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  vastly  increase 
their  stock  and  bond  issues,  and  who  have  main¬ 
tained  a  fairly  stable,  and  a  fairly  high  price,  on  the 
stock  market — even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  surplus 
reserves — are  able  to  secure  what  credit  they  need 
from  the  banks,  but  only  them !  It  is  from  this  source 
that  we  have  had  such  improvement  in  business  as  has 
been  seen.  Generally  the  great  banking  interests  are 
represented  on  their  Boards,  and  they  take  care  of 
their  own!  Yet  they  represent  but  a  small  fraction 
of  the  concerns  making  up  what  is  termed  industry, 
and  they  employ  but  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of 
labor.  The  great  strength  of  the  United  States  has  not 
been  these  few  big  firms  or  corporations,  but  the  great 
mass  of  small,  but  substantial,  operators — all  the  little 
and  large  businesses  below  the  stature  of  these  mo¬ 
guls — representing  better  than  90  per  cent  of  industry. 
And  all  this  mass  asks  in  vain  for  loans  or  the  credit  to 
begin  business  again.  These  are  the  “bad”  business 
to  whom  Banker  Nicholls  will  not  lend! 

Every  effort  of  President  Roosevelt  to  get  the  wheels 
of  business  turning  and  to  see  employment  once  more 
general,  have  been  thwarted  by  this  banker  refusal  of 
help  to  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  our  production  life. 
Help  in  spots  is  of  no  use.  If  prosperity  is  to  return 
to  our  land  all  business  must  be  set  into  motion,  not 
just  the  few  big  ones. 

If  the  Government  Bank  were  established  everyone 
of  these  firms  could  resume,  and  all  these  workers 
could  be  put  back.  They  all  represent  useful  produc¬ 
tion;  they  were  all  pounding  along  merrily  from  ’20 
to  ’29,  and  they  could  all  go  on  again,  indefinitely.  They 
are  the  backbone  of  our  country,  immensely  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  bankers,  and,  therefore,  they  are  well 
worthy  of  the  credit  needed  to  begin  and  to  continue 
operations. 

Real  students  of  finance  all  agree  that  unless  our 
Government  nationalizes  our  money  and  credit,  chaos 
is  inevitable,  and  thinking  men  all  over  the  country 
are  coming  to  realize  this.  But  it  will  take  popular 
demand  to  force  the  change.  The  financial  interests 
are  too  powerful,  have  too  strong  a  grip  upon  politics 
— they  think  they  own  the  Government — and  if  you 
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want  their  despotism  ended,  as  it  should  be,  it  will 
take  mighty  action  on  the  part  of  all  business  men  and 
voters  to  accomplish  it. 

A  reduction  in  working  hours  and  an  advance  in 
basic  wage  rates  will  not  produce  these  desired  results. 
Buying  power  is  lacking  through  unemployment,  re¬ 
duced  income  and  interest-less  investments.  The  pub¬ 
lic  cannot  buy  freely  at  present  prices,  and  every  slight 
advance  in  prices  will  reduce  that  buying  that  much. 
Property  has  no  value  because  of  excessive  tax  rates; 
yet  for  the  same  reason  rents  are  out  of  reach  to  the 
small  beginner.  All  of  which  means  that  the  old  meth¬ 
ods  of  reviving  business  are  useless  and  new  ones  must 
be  employed,  if  stagnation,  increasing  strike  troubles, 
and  revolt  of  the  hungry  are  to  be  avoided,  and  ended. 
The  Government  cannot  continue  to  borrow  money 
from  the  money-changers,  paying  them  steadily  higher 
and  higher  interest,  to  feed  the  hungry.  Desperation 
is  beginning  to  urge  that  our  Government  confiscate, 
or  commandeer,  this  wealth  in  the  bankers’  hands  to 
feed,  clothe  and  house  the  unfortunate.  That  would 
be  not  only  an  injustice,  but  it  would  be  a  foolish  and 
fatal  blunder,  utterly  unworthy  of  a  civilized  nation, 
and  at  best  it  could  be  but  a  temporary  alleviation. 
And  its  final  results  would  be  a  bloody  revolution  of 
men  who  would  refuse  ever  again  to  work  even  if  the 
opportunity  occurred.  It  would  create  a  nation  of 
loafers. 

The  life  stream  of  business  is  drying  up  because 
there  is  a  log-jam  in  “the  economic  blood-stream  of 
civilization.”  The  key-log  in  that  jam  is  this  individ¬ 
ually  owned  and  controlled  Banking  System.  Blast 
that  out  and  business  of  all  kinds,  property  values,  and 
general  employment  at  good  wages,  will  revive  quick¬ 
ly,  naturally  and  fully. 

CONSIDER  THIS  PLAN — President  Roosevelt  is 
considering  a  curb  on  gambling  in  Wall  Street,  the 
establishment  of  regional  banks  to  lend  to  industry, 
and  the  allocation  of  billions  of  dollars  to  help  business 
back  to  its  feet.  On  all  of  this  the  Government  stands 
responsible,  and  pays  interest.  At  best  it  can  help 
only  a  few.  The  thought  is,  of  course,  that  with  the 
resumption  of  some  or  many  of  the  leaders  all  others 
will  feel  the  effect  and  become  busy.  It  is  merely  a 
temporary  measure — to  get  around  the  financial  log¬ 
jam. 

If  instead  the  President,  exercising  the  power  he 
has,  would  close  all  present  banks,  and  reopen  them 
as  Government  Banks  at  once,  as  described  in  a  former 
chapter,  thus  affording  ample  credit  and  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  every  one  entitled  to  it;  and  then  if  N.  R. 
A.  Administrator  Johnson  would  issue  his  orders  that 
every  such  former  employer  must  at  once  resume  oper¬ 
ations,  calling  back  all  former  employes,  if  the  me¬ 
chanical  condition  of  the  plant  would  permit,  or  as 
many  of  them  as  conditions  would  warrant,  filling  the 
quota  when  the  repairs  or  replacements  had  been  made, 
and  calling  on  the  Bank  for  the  needed  finances  to  do 
this,  the  wheels  would  begin  again  to  hum.  All  former 
salesmen,  and  the  whole  previous  sales  drive,  including 
the  advertising,  should  be  ordered  restored.  In  other 
words  they  would  be  ordered  to  start  at  once  where 


they  left  off  when  the  depression  shut  them  down.  The 
fact  that  stocks  of  goods  have  been  depleted,  not  only 
in  the  case  of  every  such  factory,  but  among  the  dis¬ 
tributors  and  retailers,  will  mean  that  all  plants  would 
be  compelled  to  work  full  force.  By  the  time  the  sales 
forces  had  reopened  connections,  and  these  distribu¬ 
tors  had  been  supplied,  public  buying  power  would  have 
begun  to  flow  back  and  the  former  good  buying  would 
set  in.  There  is  a  tremendous  latent  demand  for  all 
manner  of  products,  for  everybody  has  reduced  buying 
to  the  very  minimum  and  everybody  is  acutely  in  need 
of  replacements,  j  ust  as  is  the  case  in  the  capital  indus¬ 
tries.  With  the  credit  facilities  freely  opened  once 
more,  since  everyone  is  anxious  and  willing  “to  get 
busy”  again,  they  would  do  so.  And  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  all  old  competitors  were  again  on  the  job,  no 
firm  or  individual  could  afford  to  remain  idle,  but 
would  have  to  rush  out  full  forces  of  salesmen,  and 
drive  hard  for  a  full  share  of  the  re-awakened  busi¬ 
ness.  Confidence  would  be  general  and  thorough,  since 
the  Government  Bank  would  be  beyond  question  safe 
and  always  ready.  Labor  would  find  wages  rapidly 
advancing — there  would  be  a  scramble  for  the  better 
grade  hands  and  salesmen  and  others — and  their  ser¬ 
vices  would  soon  be  at  a  premium. 

This  is  not  a  fanciful  dream.  Every  business  house 
is  anxious  to  get  busy,  and  given  this  opportunity,  and 
the  added  N.  R.  A.  command  to  start,  and  the  funds 
at  hand  to  start  with — free  of  the  nightmare  of  heavy 
interest  and  mortgages — industry  would  resume,  and 
with  fever  haste. 

Nor  would  there  be  any  risk  in  this  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bank.  As  fast  as  the  borrowed  money  was  spent 
for  repairs,  for  stocks  to  manufacture,  for  wages,  or 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  it  would  flow  back  into 
this  same  bank. 

GOVERNMENT  OUT  OF  BUSINESS— Let  us  re¬ 
mind  you  again  that  this  would  not  be  putting  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  into  business;  just  the  reverse:  it  would  keep 
the  Government  out  of  business,  and  withdraw  the 
Government  from  its  present  deep  incursion  into  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Government  would  merely  handle  the 
money,  keeping  it  in  constant  circulation  as  “Teddy” 
Roosevelt  said  “a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for”.  The  deposits  to  your  credit  would  be  yours; 
if  you  did  not  use  them  wisely,  but  lost  them,  the  loss 
would  be  yours,  in  no  way  shared  by  the  Government. 
An  overdraft  of  your  account  would  be  a  serious  thing, 
not  to  be  patched  up  through  your  friendship  with  the 
banker.  And  similarly  in  the  use  of  loans  made.  That 
they  were  used  for  the  purpose  intended,  as  stated  in 
your  application  for  the  loan,  could  be  readily,  and 
positively  checked  up,  since  there  would  be  no  series 
of  banks  in  which  to  hide  transactions.  So  there 
would  be  a  minimum  of  dishonest  loans,  and  losses  of 
loans  through  dishonesty.  Such  an  unfortunate  would 
find  himself  outside,  without  a  bank  account,  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  back. 

Let  the  Government  once  set  up  and  operate  this 
great  Pump  to  keep  “the  economic  blood-stream  of 
civilization”  in  constant  circulation  and  all  business 
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and  industry  will  soon  right  the  wrongs  that  are  now 
weighing  down  our  nation.  That  is  all  this  country, 
or  the  world,  needs.  It  has  the  will  to  work — every 
nation  has ;  but  it  lacks  the  wherewithal.  That  where¬ 
withal  is  controlled  by  individuals  for  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  gain ;  and  it  is  so  manipulated  that  at  regular  per¬ 
iods — commonly  called  panics  or  depressions — it  all 
comes  back  into  their  individual  possession,  and  the 
balance  of  mankind  suffers  and  starves  and  looses  all 
the  advancement  and  gains  they  had  made.  This 
despotic  control  is  possible  only  under  a  democracy, 
for  just  rulers  of  their  kingdoms  would  not  have  per¬ 
mitted  such  enslavement  of  their  subjects,  even  if  it 
became  necessary  to  call  in  the  money  lenders,  take 
off  their  heads  and  redistribute  the  wealth  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  This  present  banking  system  originated  with 
Napoleon,  after  the  French  revolution  and  the  found¬ 
ing  of  that  first  democracy,  in  connivance  with  the 
Rothschilds.  Other  great  money  lenders  and  usurers 
expanded  and  perfected  the  system.  The  high  water 
marks  of  its  success  (for  the  bankers  and  money  lend¬ 
ers  and  usurers)  are  the  periods  of  panic  so  often  and 
so  feelingly  referred  to  by  the  bankers  since  this  latest 
and  greatest  of  these  panics  set  in,  with  the  soothing 
admonition  that  “we  have  had  them  before,  and  we 
have  always  gotten  over  them.”  “Come  into  my  par¬ 
lor,  says  the  spider  to  the  fly.” 

Can  we  never  learn?  Are  we  doomed  to  be  slaves 
to  money  and  to  usurers  all  our  days  and  our  children 
after  us?  Is  democracy  impotent  in  the  hands  of  this 
mogul  of  money? 


As  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  this  curse  and 
enslaver  of  mankind  will  be  wiped  out.  All  the  world 
is  wreathing  in  agony  in  its  grasp  for  that  is  what  is 
causing  the  unrest  and  the  revolutions  and  the  changes 
of  Government  in  all  Europe.  And  the  world  is  com¬ 
ing  to  see  it.  Once  recognized  the  world  will  end  it. 

Our  valiant  President  Roosevelt,  upon  his  inaugura¬ 
tion,  dared  tell  the  money-lenders  that  they  would  be 
driven  out  of  the  temple.  That  was  the  most  cour¬ 
ageous  statement  made  in  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
it  was  prophetic.  He  will  do  it,  if  his  people  will  hold 
up  his  hands.  He  knows  that  if  he  does  not  do  it  now, 
while  the  System  is  in  disrepute,  our  slavery  hereafter 
will  be  worse  than  ever;  and  there  is  grave  danger 
that  our  people,  seeking  relief,  will  adopt  even  more 
drastic  measures  than  have  been  attempted  in  Europe. 
The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Coughlin  says:  “Roosevelt  or 
ruin.”  Mr.  David  Lawrence  says:  “Roosevelt  or 
chaos.” 

YOU  HAVE  YOUR  PART  TO  DO  —  Demand  the 
change,  and  demand  that  it  be  made  at  once!  Act! 

Addenda 

Questions 

You  may  be  convinced  that  it  is  time  this  Individual 
Banking  System  were  eliminated,  and  the  control  of 
money  and  credit  be  put  back  where  it  belongs,  and 
was  intended — in  the  hands  of  the  Government;  but 
you  may  hesitate  to  act  because  of  some  doubts  in  your 
mind.  Some  of  these  inquiries  have  already  come  to 
hand.  We  will  strive  to  answer  a  few  briefly. 
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Question:  How  would  we  go  about  securing  the  needed  loans? 
Answer:  Exactly  the  same  as  you  have  always  had  to  do: 
submit  a  detailed  financial  statement;  name  references  (firms 
from  whom  you  buy,  and  to  whom  you  sell),  state  purposes 
wanted  for. 

Q. — Would  the  Presidents  of  the  ‘taken  over'  banks  become 
the  managers  of  the  Government  banks,  and  former  ‘Boards’ 
become  the  committee  to  pass  upon  loans? 

A. — No.  The  Collectors  of  the  Ports  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Collectors,  who  in  the  course  of  the  year  handle  billions  of 
dollars,  each  one  in  charge  of  a  large  port,  or  City,  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sub-stations  or  branches,  all  manned  by  Civil  Service 
men,  under  the  Collectors’  direction.  Or  as  with  Postmasters, 
where  there  is  but  one  in  a  city  with  a  large  number  of  branch 
or  sub-stations.  And  they,  too,  handle  immense  sums  of  money 
every  day,  without  special  “managers”. 

The  loans  may  call  for  more  detail.  At  first  it  may  be 
necessary  to  call  in  committees  of  leading  men,  as  is  now  done 
in  the  administration  of  the  Codes,  etc.  The  applicant  would 
make  his  representations  to  the  Government  Bank  Committee 
and  any  intentional  misrepresentation  would  prove  serious. 
The  penalties  would  be  very  severe. 

Q. — How  would  the  expenses  of  the  bank  be  met? 

A. — By  a  small  charge  per  check — from  Vzc  to  2c  or  even 
5c — dependent  upon  the  number  of  checks  used  per  month ;  and  a 
‘usage’  charge  (rather  than  interest)  on  loans,  dependent  upon 
the  amount  and  the  time  desired.  All  charges  would  grow 
lighter  as  the  bank  became  older  and  better  established. 

Q. — Would  not  ‘politics’  elect  Managers  to  the  key  banks,  as 
Postmasters  and  Collectors  are  now;  and  would  not  great  favor¬ 
itism  be  shown  in  loans  and  other  banking  facilities? 

A. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  a  political  appointee, 
and  ‘politics’  may  have  pulled  him  to  their  side,  at  times,  but 
not  often  and  not  far.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  definite  cases. 

Q. — Has  ours  or  any  Government  ever  issued  checks  or  direct 
payments  from  its  own  Treasury  like  a  bank? 

A. — Our  Government  has  been  issuing  Treasury  checks  in 
payment  of  CWA,  and  some  other  expenses,  for  a  long  while. 
England  saved  herself  during  and  after  the  world  war  issuing 
direct  Treasury  notes,  and  experts  pronounced  it  the  finest 
financial  system  ever  devised. 

Q. — Could  not  Government  banks  be  established  without 
eliminating  the  present  individual  batiks? 

A. — It  is  utterly  unfair  for  the  Government  ever  to  go  into 
business  in  competition  with  its  citizens ;  it  would  be  cruel  to  the 
great  host  of  small  banks,  which  would  be  slowly  but  surely 
dried  up,  and  thereby  caused  heavy  losses,  whereas  they  could 
be  liquidated  to  full  value  if  done  promptly.  And  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  Government  to  allow  the  great  banking  group 
or  groups  (usually  referred  to  as  ‘the  International  Bankers’) 
to  continue  operations.  A  half-way  job  will  be  fatal.  The  con¬ 
trol  or  manipulation  of  money  must  be  centered  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  no  exceptions;  the  issuance  of  money  must  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Government,  and  any  continuance  of  the  old  practice 
be  classed  with  counterfeiting.  History  conclusively  proves 
that  if  given  the  slightest  opening  the  money  changers  and 
usurers  will  soon  command  the  whole  works.  The  Government 
must  control  it,  completely. 

Q. — Could  not  investment  firms.  Trust  Companies  managing 
estates,  and  the  like  continue  in  business? 

A. — Certainly. 

Q. — If  the  Government  bank  woidd  pay  no  interest  on  deposit 
balances  or  on  savings  accounts,  and  if  Government  bonds  were 
retired,  as  suggested,  how  could  one  invest  surplus  profits, 
trust  estates,  etc.? 

A. — By  the  purchase  of  stock  in  successful  companies. 

Q. — But  the  banks  warned  against  buying  stocks  and  urged 
investment  in  bonds? 

A. — This  was  one  of  the  chief  crimes  committed  by  the  finan¬ 
cial  interests.  Stock  is  an  evidence  of  ownership  in  the  com¬ 


pany,  and  should  always  receive  a  fair  distribution  of  the  profits. 
Bonds  are  mortgages.  No  successful  business  would  ever  mort¬ 
gage  itself,  any  more  than  would  a  prosperous  property 
owner  mortgage  his  home  or  property.  If  profits  had  not  been 
sucked  out  through  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds  (usually 
higher  than  the  legal  or  normal  rates)  stocks  would  have  paid 
so  well  that  needed  added  capital  could  readily  have  been  raised 
by  selling  stock.  Once  the  Government  bank  is  established,  laws 
will  soon  follow  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  bonds,  and  restrict¬ 
ing  the  issuance  of  stock  to  the  real  value  of  the  concern.  The 
bank  could  not  countenance  the  kind  of  ‘kiting’  that  went  on  in 
recent  years,  nor  would  it  countenance  excessive  salaries  of  a 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  stockholders.  With  stocks  restored 
to  their  proper  position,  surplus  money  would  become  a  great 
boost  to  industry — ^the  more  successful  the  company  the  greater 
the  dividends — whereas  bonds,  like  all  mortgages,  pull  down 
and  destroy. 

Q. — Under  such  a  condition,  would  not  all  stock  and  bond 
issues  have  to  be  revised — to  make  the  stock  represent  the  true 
value  of  the  business? 

A. — Certainly  That  is  how  the  water  will  be  squeezed  out, 
as  it  must  be  as  all  men  recognize,  and  there  could  be  no  better 
time  than  the  present  when  practically  every  company  is  now 
able  to  appraise  its  own  true  value. 

Q. — Where  a  $100,000.  concern  was  captalized  at  $1,000,000. 
($500,000.  bonds  and  $500,000.  stock)  how  could  that  be  reor- 
organized  at  its  true  value  ($100,000.)  without  severe  loss  to 
present  bond  and  stock  holders? 

A. — The  bonds  of  such  a  concern — and  there  are  many  of 
of  them — are  certainly  not  paying  their  interest  coupons,  or  in 
other  words  today  they  are  in  default;  and  the  stock  in  surely 
not  paying  dividends.  Analyzed  it  will  be  found  that  averaged 
together,  stocks  and  bonds,  they  are  worth  10c  on  the  dollar,  or 
in  other  words  1  to  10.  New  stock  issued  upon  that  basis  would 
be  more  valuable  than  today’s  issues  The  stock  would  begin, 
again,  to  pay  dividends,  and  if  the  company  is  worth  while,  and 
honestly  conducted — as  to  distribution  of  prifits — every  1/lOth 
(1  share)  will  pay  better  than  the  bond  and  stock  together  are 
now  paying  or  ever  paid.  Thereafter  stock  would  be  a  safe 
investment,  worth  100  cents  on  the  dollar — and  the  profits  hon¬ 
estly  distributed. 

If  you  will  look  over  the  bond  and  stock  quotations  you  will 
find  that  they  are  quoted  today  at  about  what  they  are  actually 
worth. 


AUTHOR’S  NOTE — This  discussion  was  begun  as  our 
contribution  in  the  effort  to  end  this  deplorable — and  all 
uncalled  for  and  utterly  unnecessary — depression.  Just  an 
intimate  chat  with  our  big  family  of  readers  of  THE 
CANNING  TRADE.  Now  we  face  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
publishing  it,  in  pamphlet  form.  That  work  will  be  com¬ 
menced  at  once,  and  rushed  to  completion,  ready  in  ten 
days  or  two  weeks.  If  you  are  in  sympathy  and  wish  to 
help,  a  distribution  of  these  pamphlets  among  your  friends 
would  help.  Rather  than  the  voluntary  contributions 
towards  this  added  expense,  we  believe  it  would  be  better 
to  put  a  price,  at  cost  or  less,  per  copy,  on  these  pamphlets; 
that  is  at  25c  per  copy.  The  pamphlets  will  be  printed  on 
good  paper,  and  be  about  130  pages,  5x7  inches.  We  have 
had  inquiries  for  up  to  500  and  1,000  copies.  It  would 
help  materially  if  you  would  let  us  know  promptly,  before 
the  reprinting  has  been  completed. 

There  will  be  no  advertising  or  anything  of  the  kind 
about  them;  it  is  done  merely  to  get  the  story  to  the 
greatest  number — and  to  get  this  big  and  highly  important 
change  made. 

THE  AUTHOR. 

Address:  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Do  You  Want  Any? 


With  this  issue  ends  **Let*s  Talk  Money  And  Banking** 


"IXTE  have  promised  to  put  it  into  book  form  (pamph- 
'  *  let),  and  we  are  even  now  at  work  on  this  big  job, 
and  will  have  it  ready  in  a  week.  It  would  save  cost,  and 
help  materially,  if  we  could  run  what  copies  the  industry 
may  wish,  in  the  one  press  run. 

The  book,  130  pages,  5x7  inches,  will  be  bound  in 
paper  cover,  printed  in  the  same  large  type  as  the  articles. 
Neat  and  readable. 

All  the  articles  on  “Let’s  Talk  Money  And  Banking”, 
including  Mr.  McGeer’s  splendid  article  “The  Con¬ 
quest  Of  Poverty” — the  best  treatise  on  ‘Credit  As 
Money’  yet  published — will  be  included,  and  in  this  book 
form  they  will  prove  much  more  interesting  reading,  and 
be  handy  for  study  and  reference.  That  is  why  the  de¬ 
mand  has  come. 

If  you  have  found  the  series  interesting?  so  would  many, 
if  not  all,  of  your  friends.  Everybody,  everywhere  is  in¬ 
terested  and  eager  for  information  about  money — gold — 
banking.  It  is  the  most  popular  subject  before  the  world 
today.  The  enigma  of  gold,  money  and  banking  has 
been  solved;  the  mask  stripped  from  it;  the  ‘secret’  has 
proved  to  be  mere  shadow.  Learned  economists  wrote 
upon  it  in  a  mystifying,  difficult-to-understand  manner; 
others  treated  on  gold  or  some  phase,  such  as  credit, 
without  going  through  to  any  logical  conclusion. 

These  articles  are  couched  in  plain,  easily  understood 
language,  and  a  solution,  as  we  see  it,  plainly  stated  and 
explained.  They  seem  to  have  struck  a  most  responsive 


^chord :  we  have  had  only  commendations,  no  attempts  at 
refutation,  nor  even  scurrilous  condemnation  from  the  un¬ 
thinking. 

There  is  a  great  wave  of  popular  demand  to  end  this 
Individual  Banking  slavery.  If  you  are  in  sympathy,  you 
should  help.  Sending  copies  of  this  pamphlet  to  friends, 
with  the  suggestion  that  all  of  them  procure  copies  to 
send  to  their  friends  and  all  of  them  to  write  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Washington  demanding  immediate  action, 
would  produce  results  quickly  and  surely.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  the  public  can  battle  this  huge  Octopus  of 
Money.  It  is  a  real  hght,  make  no  mistake. 

If  the  Government  can  be  induced  to  make  this  change 
we  believe  it  will  be  the  greatest  blessing,  next  to  Christi¬ 
anity,  ever  bestowed  on  the  human  race. 

We  did  not  enter  this  as  a  money-making  scheme,  but 
solely  and  entirely  to  help  our  readers  better  understand 
this  question.  It  has  been  expensive,  but  that  is  our  bit. 
As  soon  as  the  books  are  ready  we  intend  to  send  every 
Senator,  and  every  Representative  a  copy,  with  an  urge  to 
read.  You  may,  therefore,  refer  to  the  book  by  name, 
and  they  will  all  understand. 

It  will  take  a  lot  of  copies  at  25c  to  pay  the  cost  of 
this  reprinting,  mailing  and  handling.  And  you  can  realize 
the  importance  of  running  all  copies  at  the  one  time. 

We  are  not  trying  to  force  orders  out  of  you;  but  if 
you  wish  copies  please  let  us  know  at  once;  and  please 
order  enough.  For  your  convenience  we  attach  an  order 
blank. 


Town  or  City 


Please  send,  prepaid- 


Let^s  Talk  Money  and  Banking 


and  inclosed  find  P.  O.  Order,  Check— Cash  @  25c  per  copy  $- 


Better  to  typewrite,  or  print,  name  and  address.  Send  to 

The  Canning  Trade 

107  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CAMPBELL  SOUP  PROTESTS  AGAINST  TERMS  OF  FOOD 

BILL 

Representatives  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  recently,  protested 
against  certain  provisions  of  the  proposed  revised  pure  drug 
and  food  act,  contending  that  every  manufacturer  would  be 
required  to  make  public  the  full  composition  of  his  mixed  food¬ 
stuffs  In  such  a  manner  that  competitors  or  Imitators  would 
find  it  easy  to  reproduce  or  copy  an  already  established  product 
in  objecting  against  Section  7  (F)  of  the  proposed  Copeland 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Bill. 

The  company  pointed  out,  however,  that  other  provisions  in 
the  bill,  relating  to  adulteration,  misbranding,  advertising,  fac¬ 
tory  inspection  and  other  means  affording  full  protection  to  the 
consuming  public  so  as  to  assure  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food  products,  have  its  approval. 

In  making  known  their  complaint,  officials  of  Campbell  Soup 
Co.  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  group  of  soups,  such  as  pea, 
tomato  and  celery,  which  are  composed  of  a  major  vegetable 
base  and  a  small  number  of  minor  ingredients  “calculated  to 
give  a  peculiar  characteristic  to  that  type  of  soup,  which  the 
public  through  long  use  is  accustomed  to  expect  and  demand.” 
On  the  other  hand,  they  disclosed,  there  are  soups  such  as  vege¬ 
table,  vegetable  beef,  oxtail  and  mock  turtle,  which  are  the 
result  of  a  large  combination  of  ingredients  of  major  and  minor 
importance. 

“Their  preparation  is  accomplished  by  a  delicate  blending  of 
the  ingredients  according  to  a  determined  recipe,”  the  com¬ 
pany’s  representatives  stated.  “Such  a  manufacturer  has  a 
proprietary  right  to  his  own  formula.  That  right  is  embraced 
in  his  essential  trade  knowledge,  peculiar  to  himself,  acquired 
by  long  years  of  expensive  experimentation,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  intimate  knowledge  of  the  dietary  values  of  the  foods 
he  sells. 

“The  provision  now  in  the  bill  requiring  the  statement  of  each 
of  the  ingredients  of  the  food  in  the  order  of  their  predomi¬ 
nance  by  weight  would  permit  a  competing  manufacturer  to 
market  a  competitive  product  of  inferior  quality  to  that  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  manufacturer  originating  the  formula  by  decreasing, 
with  departure  from  the  order  of  predominance,  the  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  most  expensive  ingredients,  and  increasing  the  per¬ 
centages  of  the  less  expensive  ingredients. 

“The  provision  as  written  will  give  rise  to  a  new  method 
of  “palming  off”  which  not  only  will  be  a  serious  injury  to  the 
manufacturer  who  developed  the  formula,  but  will  be  definitely 
against  the  interest  of  the  ultimate  consumer.” 

The  possibility  of  this  question  arising  in  connection  with  the 
bill  was  discussed  by  Walter  G.  Campbell,  chief  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Administration,  Department  of  Agriculture,  when 
he  appeared  before  the  committee.  He  pointed  out  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  work  of  his  department  undoubtedly 
there  will  be  “standards  for  different  types  of  foods  now  known 
commonly  under  a  certain  name,  not  the  product  of  only  one 
company,  not  a  novelty,  not  something  that  is  sold  under  a 
fancy  name  and  thereafter  called  a  proprietary  product.” 

In  acknowledging  the  fact  that  the  department  may  not  be 
able  to  promulgate  the  definitions  of  standard  and  identify 
within  the  six  months  prior  to  the  date  the  law  will  go  into 
effect  and  that  financial  injury  and  loss  (as  contended  by 
representatives  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Co.)  may  result  to  manu¬ 
facturers  of  food  products  “with  a  common  or  generic  name,” 
during  the  temporary  period  between  the  effective  date  of  the 
proposed  law  and  the  effective  date  of  the  promulgated  stand¬ 
ards  of  identity,  Mr.  Campbell  contended  that  provision  should 
be  made  to  guard  against  possible  injustice  resulting  from  this 
condition. 


“Candidly,  I  think  there  should  be  some  provision  for  just 
that  hiatus  between  the  effective  date  of  the  law  and  the  time 
when  the  department  under  stress  of  force  gets  out  the  stand¬ 
ards  which  would  exempt  such  products  from  Section  7  (F). 

“The  purpose  of  Section  7  (F),  as  it  now  appears  in  the  bill, 
Campbell  Soup  officials  contended,  “is  clearly  to  provide  a 
method  of  labeling  food  products  only  during  the  period  that 
will  intervene  between  the  effective  date  of  the  proposed  law 
and  the  effective  date  of  promulgated  standards  of  identity  as 
elsewhere  in  the  bill  provided  for.  The  definitions  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  identity  will  make  possible  both  the  requisite  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  public  and  the  necessary  protection  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

“Certainly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  logic  of  a  requirement 
that  the  ingredients  of  a  food  with  a  common  or  generic  name, 
the  general  ingredients  of  which  are  known  to  every  housewife, 
shall  be  disclosed  to  competitors,  when  during  the  temporary 
period  pending  promulgation  of  a  definition  and  standard  of 
identity  as  contemplated  in  the  proposed  bill  the  great  value 
of  a  proprietary  formula  which  gives  a  peculiar  characteristic 
to  extensive  experiments  and  large  money  outlay,  may  be  de- 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  competitors  in  simulating  that 
formula.” 


GENERAL  FOODS’  NET  $2.10  A  SHARE  DURING  1933; 
ASSETS  SHOW  GAIN 


Net  income  of  the  General  Foods  Corp.  and  subsidiaries 
during  1933  totalled  $11,032,948  after  all  charges  and 
taxes,  equal  to  $2.10  a  share  on  $5,251,468  shares  of  no-par 
capital  stock,  compared  with  a  net  return  of  $10,343,881,  or 
$1.97  a  share  in  the  previous  year,  the  company’s  annual  report, 
certified  by  independent  auditors,  disclosed  recently. 

While  cash  holdings  showed  a  slight  dip,  the  report  revealed 
that  the  company  had  improved  its  financial  status  during  1933. 
Current  assets  as  of  December  31,  1933,  including  $10,551,382 
cash,  bankers’  acceptances  and  marketable  securities  after  re¬ 
serves,  amounted  to  $34,941,135  and  current  liabilities  were 
$5,133,185.  On  the  closing  day  of  1932,  the  company  had  cash 
and  marketable  securities  of  $10,726,202,  current  assets  of 
$32,318,611,  and  current  liabilities  of  $5,223,580. 

Gross  income  last  year  showed  a  slight  dip  from  the  previous 
twelve  months,  totalling  $46,185,333,  against  $45,385,366  in 
1932,  the  report  disclosed.  Surplus  after  all  dividend  require¬ 
ments,  however,  totalled  $1,580,279,  against  a  deficit  of  $2,823,- 
906  in  1932,  indicating  that  the  company  had  reduced  operating 
costs  to  the  point  where  reduced  volume  was  not  accompanied 
by  the  usual  drop  in  net  return. 

Current  assets  at  the  close  of  last  year  were  $34,941,135, 
compared  with  $32,318,611  for  the  preceding  year,  while  cur¬ 
rent  liabilities  were  $5,133,135,  compared  with  $5,223,580  at 
December  31,  1932.  The  ratio  of  current  assets  to  current 
liabilities  was  6.8  to  1  compared  with  6.2  to  1  the  year  previous. 

Dividend  payments  by  the  company  during  the  two-year 
period,  1932-1933,  totalled  $22,620,456  in  contrast  to  net  income 
for  the  period  of  but  $21,376,830,  the  report  pointed  out. 

General  Foods’  expenses  rose  sharply  during  1933  due  to  in¬ 
creased  payrolls  in  accordance  with  N.R.A.  principles,  larger 
taxes  and  increased  costs  of  materials,  C.  M.  Chester,  president, 
said. 

“In  preparation  for  increased  purchasing  power  on  the  part 
of  the  public,”  he  continued,  “the  food  wholesalers  and  retailers 
began  gradually  to  rebuild  their  inventories  which  had  been 
badly  depleted  during  the  previous  two  years.  This  factor, 
plus  some  improvement  in  public  purchasing  power  during  the 
latter  half  of  1933,  aided  the  company  in  developing  a  greater 
demand  for  its  products.  During  the  last  few  months  prices 
of  General  Foods’  products  generally  were  changed  to  reflect 
increased  costs.” 
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KIEFER  Automatic  Rotary 

VACUUM  FILLER 

Fills  120  Bottles  a  Minute—^iw^/  every  minute! 

On  the  job  10  hours  a  day 
every  day  and  all  season,  re~ 
ports  prominent  catsup  packer! 


JEFER 


BIG  production  and  ECONOMICAL  pro¬ 
duction.  Everything  runs  like  clockworh, 
no  waste  ...  no  valuable  time  lost  due 
to  bottle  jams  oi  breakdowns. 

Representative  packers  the  country  over  report  a  good  solid  fill, 
a  uniformly  accurate  fill,  with  no  loss  of  temperature  when 
filling  .  .  .  with  no  embarrassment  during  peak  load  rush  hours. 


Write  Today 
For  Catalog 
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TENTATIVE  APPROVAL  TOMATO  CANNERS 
AGREEMENT 

MARKETING  AGREEMENT  for  the  tomato 
canning  industry,  designed  to  improve  the  re¬ 
turns  of  producers  through  a  schedule  of  mini¬ 
mum  prices  which  contracting  canners  would  agree 
to  pay  for  the  1934  crop,  has  been  tentatively  ap¬ 
proved  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wal¬ 
lace. 

The  agreement,  which  has  been  revised  after  an 
extensive  public  hearing,  is  now  being  sent  to  con¬ 
tracting  canners  for  their  signatures. 

Minimum  prices  for  flat  price  buying  by  canners 
are  provided  on  a  basis  that  canners  shall  pay  not 
less  than  $2.25  per  ton  more  than  the  sum  stipulated 
in  their  1933  contracts  with  growers,  before  canners 
made  the  adjustment  at  the  request  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration.  When  buying  by 
grades,  canners  would  be  required  to  pay  an  increase 
in  price  for  each  grade  not  less  than  $2.25  per  ton  in 
excess  of  the  1933  contract  for  the  same  grade;  or 
may  increase  the  price  for  U.  S.  Grade  No.  2  tomatoes 
less  than  $2.25  per  ton,  provided  that  the  price  for 
U.  S.  Grade  No.  1  tomatoes  is  increased  at  least  a 
corresponding  amount  above  $2.25.  In  no  event 
could  the  increase  for  No.  2  grade  be  less  than  $1.80 
per  ton  in  excess  of  last  year’s  prices. 

Minimum  prices  for  tomatoes  purchased  in  the 
open  market  could  be  established  in  any  region  by  the 
regional  committee,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
national  committee  in  charge  of  executing  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Such  mini¬ 
mum  prices  could  not  exceed  the  average  contract 
prices  paid  for  tomatoes  in  the  same  district. 

New  canners,  without  contracts  of  last  season  on 
which  to  base  their  minimum  prices,  could  come 
under  the  agreement,  and  would  be  required  to  pay 
prices  not  less  than  the  prices  paid  by  other  canners 
in  the  district  for  the  same  type  of  tomatoes. 

Canners  would  be  forbidden,  under  the  agreement, 
to  increase  charges  for  seed  plants,  fertilizer,  con¬ 
tainers  or  other  services  and  supplies  above  the  1933 
contract  basis,  unless  such  increases  are  approved  by 
the  regional  committee. 

Minimum  prices  for  1935  may  be  provided,  as  the 
contracting  canners  agree  that  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  national  committee  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  public  hearing,  may  establish  the  minimum 
prices  to  be  effective  during  the  1935  season. 

The  agreement,  as  tentatively  approved  lacks  the 
allocation  of  the  total  tomato  pack,  as  officials  in 
charge  of  the  development  of  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  considered  that  adequate  information  on  which 
to  base  an  allocation  plan  were  not  available.  Under 
the  agreement  canners  will  be  required  to  make  com¬ 
plete  reports  of  acreages,  yields,  and  pack. 

The  national  committee,  which  would  supervise  the 
general  administration  of  the  agreement,  and  act  as 
intermediary  between  the  canners  and  the  Secretary, 
would  be  made  up  of  one  member  from  each  of  the 
12  regional  committees.  The  regional  committees, 
charged  with  regional  supervision  and  investigation 


of  any  suspected  violations  of  the  agreement,  would 
consist  of  five  members  each,  two  of  whom  would  be 
appointed  by  the  director  of  Extension  work  in  the 
State  or  the  region  having  the  largest  number  of  can¬ 
ners,  and  three  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  canners  at  a  regional  election  meeting. 

CHECK  YOUR  FIRE  COVERAGE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated,  Chicago,  special¬ 
ists  in  fire  insurance  for  the  canning  industry,  have 
written  their  Canners  Exchange  subscribers  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  approaching  canning  season  will  probably 
call  for  a  number  of  changes  in  plant  construction 
and  storage  facilities  which  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  your  fire  insurance. 

Not  only  may  they  affect  the  COVERAGE  of  your 
present  policies  but  they  may  have  a  definite  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  cost. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  refer  to  this  office  any 
contemplated  changes  you  may  have  in  mind.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  advice  you  what  effect  these  changes 
may  have  on  your  first  insurance  rates  and  make  any 
necessary  corrections  in  your  present  policies  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  changed  situation. 

In  preparing  your  plant  for  the  coming  pack,  keep 
the  thought  of  fire  prevention  always  in  mind.  A 
fire  at  the  start  or  during  the  packing  season  might 
be  doubly  destructive.” 

jt  jft 

ADD  TO  THE  LIST 

EAWEED  or  dulse — another  new  health  food — is 
now  being  canned  in  Wales,  says  an  Exchange. 
A  company  recently  formed  in  Swansea  conducts 
this  novel  industry  and  the  product  is  now  on  the 
British  market.  The  seaweed  used,  which  is  a  special 
type,  is  locally  known  as  laver-bread.  It  is  gathered 
off  the  rocks  between  tide  marks  on  the  coasts  of  South 
Wales  and  Cornwall.  Purple  in  color  and  turning  dark 
green  or  olive  when  boiled,  it  is  rich  in  calcium  and 
iodine,  possessing  also  a  percentage  of  chlorophyll.  It 
is  served  as  a  vegetable  with  lemon  juice  or  vinegar, 
some  butter  and  pepper,  and  for  many  years  has  had 
a  high  reputation  locally  for  its  delicate  flavor. 

FINAL  FIGURES  PLACE  1933  JAPANESE  SALMON 
PACK  SLIGHTLY  ABOVE  1932 

HE  Japanese  1933  canned  salmon  pack  is  given  at 
1,443,968  cases,  an  increase  of  30,119  cases  over 
the  1932  pack,  in  final  figures  released  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Tin  Food  Association,  and  forwarded  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  by  Assistant  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioner  Donald  W.  Smith  at  Tokyo.  There  was  a  large 
decline  in  the  pack  in  Kamchatka  waters  during  1933, 
and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  pack  in  Japanese 
waters.  The  1933  pack  in  Kamchatka  waters  amounted 
to  671,0431/2  cases,  compared  with  1,165,673,  in  1932; 
while  the  pack  in  Japanese  waters  amounted  to  772,- 
9241/2  cases  compared  with  250,366  cases  during  the 
previous  year. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED— To  buy  good  used  Tomato  Machinery,  for 
packing  whole  tomatoes.  State  condition  and  price 
and  model  numbers. 

Address  Box  A-1958  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Four  good  used  Super  Huskers. 

Address  Box  A-1959  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

BROKERS  ATTENTION— We  want  an  aggressive  and 
thoroughly  experienced  Canned  Foods  Broker  to  open 
and  operate  a  Field  Broker’s  office  in  Indiana  for  an 
old  established  and  highly  rated  firm.  Give  full  parti¬ 
culars  and  all  previous  experience  in  answering.  Re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential. 

Address  Box  A-1965  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -  Experienced  man  in  the  preparation  of  very  fine 
soups.  State  experience  fully  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1948  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— No.  10  Continuous  Cooker  and  Cooler,  also 
No.  10  Peerless  Rotary  Exhaust.  Must  be  in  good 
condition. 

Crampton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio 

Situations  Wanted 

WANTED — For  cash  1  used  Onley  Pea  Washer;  1  used 
Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist. 

Address  Box  A-1966  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 


For  Sale  —  Factories 


POSITION  WANTED — By  experienced  cannery  manager.  College 
graduate;  Accountant;  can  handle  office,  sales,  factory,  labor. 
Can  assure  efficient  low  cost  operation  with  high  quality  pro¬ 
duction.  Many  years  experience  packing  most  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1964  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Moderate  size  Canning  Factory  near  Cape 
May,  N.  J.,  including  four  Viners  installed.  With 
or  without  good  productive  land  up  to  100  acres. 
Excellent  location  for  all  vegetables.  Reasonable. 

F.  M.  Stevens,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Factory  fully  equipped  for  canning  tom¬ 
atoes,  and  other  products.  Situated  on  Railway  in 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia.  Acreage  assured, 
brands  established. 

Address  Box  A-1957  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 


FOR  SALE — Indiana  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed  from  sel¬ 
ect  stock,  treated  with  Semesan. 

Greenfield  Packing  Co.,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants  open  field  grown,  from 
Certified  Seed.  April  25th  delivery ;  Marglobe,  Bonnie 
Best,  Prichards  Scarlet  Topper,  Baltimore”$1.25  per 
1,000.  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder,  Harris  Giant 
Pepper  Plants-$1.50  per  1,000.  Egg  Plants  $1.50 
per  1,000.  April  10th  delivery:  Cabbage  Plants;  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Dutch,  Wakefield-$1.00  per  1,000.  Crosby 
Egyptian  Beet  $1.00  per  1,000.  Broccoli  $1.25  per 
1,000.  Prompt  shipment. 

Sims  Plant  Co. ,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


POSITION  WANTED  By  Supertintendent  with  firm  in  town  or 
city.  Can  pack  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  jams  and 
jellies,  dill  and  sour  pickles.  Also  machinist.  References;  26 
years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1953  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Do  you  require  the  service  of  a  Factory 
Superintendent?  Have  had  14  years  experience  canning  corn, 
beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Age  38.  Will  go  anywhere.  Would  consider 
some  other  position  packing  other  products  if  chance  for  advan¬ 
cement. 

Address  Box  B-1964  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner  do  you  require  services  of 
Superintendent  or  Manager  who  can  and  has  packed  fancy 
quality  vegetables  and  fruits  at  anticipated  low  cost?  I  have  25 
years  experience  from  field  to  finished  product.  References  as 

to  ability  and  character. 

Address  Box  B-1956  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and/or  Production  Manager. 
Factory  and  laboratory  experience  with  jellies,  preserves  ( vacu¬ 
um-pan),  tomato  products,  canned  spaghetti,  soups,  and  similar 
foods.  Age  26;  salary  secondary,  but  urban  location  (most  of 
year)  essential. 

Address  Box  B-1961  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Efficient 
producer  with  long  and  varied  experience  packing  a  general 
vegetable  line;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  beets,  kraut 
and  other  items.  Good  mechanic.  Have  installed  several  com¬ 
plete  canning  plants.  Available  now. 

Address  Box  B-1963  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  — At  once  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning 
factory  in  Wisconsin.  Long  experience  handling  Stringless 
Beans,  Peas  and  Beets  from  field  to  sales.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1962  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Safe  -  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  in  or  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never.Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine:  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRI3UTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


TWO  OF  A  KIND 

Talkative  Woman — A  big  man  like  you  might  be 
better  occupied  than  in  cruelly  catching  little  fish. 

Angler — Perhaps  you’re  right.  But  if  this  fish  had 
kept  his  mouth  shut,  he  wouldn’t  be  here. 

DOWNRIGHT  WASTE 

“Brother  Johnson,”  said  the  deacon,  “can’t  you  all 
donate  some  small  contribution  to  de  fund  for  fencing 
in  the  culud  cemetery?” 

“I  dunno  as  I  can,  parson,”  replied  brother  Johnson. 
“I  don’t  see  no  use  in  a  fence  around  no  cemetery. 
You  see,  dem  what’s  in  there  can’t  get  out,  and  dem 
what’s  out  sho’  doan  wanta  get  in.” 

HAM  PREFERRED 

Father  Kelly  and  Rabbi  Levi  were  seated  opposite 
each  other  at  a  “get  together”  luncheon  where  some 
delicious  roast  ham  was  served.  Father  Kelly  smacked 
his  lips  and  commented  very  favorably  on  the  ham, 
and  in  a  quizzical  voice  he  inquired  of  his  friend : 
“Rabbi  Levi,  when  are  you  going  to  become  broad¬ 
minded  enough  to  eat  ham?” 

“At  your  wedding.  Father  Kelly,”  responded  the 
rabbi. 

“It  must  be  awful  to  be  a  debt  collector.  You  must 
be  unwelcome  wherever  you  go.” 

“On  the  contrary,  practically  everybody  asks  me  to 
call  again.”  — The  Dragon. 

POOR  OLD  ALPHABET 

Married  Daughter:  “I  do  wish  you’d  learn  not  to 
drop  your  aspirates,  father.  You  never  hear  Claude 
doing  it.” 

Self-Made  Man:  “Pity  ’e  isn’t  as  careful  with  ’is 
vowels — ’e’s  got  I.  0.  U.’s  laying  about  all  over  the 
place.” 

Dignified  Store  Manager — And  what  can  we  show 
you  today,  madam? 

Old  Lady — If  it  is  not  troubling  you  too  much,  would 
you  mind  showing  my  grandson  the  window  where  the 
burglar  broke  in? 

“Tommy,  can  you  tell  me  one  of  the  uses  of  cow¬ 
hide?” 

“Er,  yessir.  It  keeps  the  cow  together.” 

BARE  NECESSITY 

“Are  you  on  a  diet?”  asked  the  commercial  traveler’s 
acquaintance  when  he  saw  him  having  milk  and 
biscuits. 

“No;  on  commission.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


;  Balto.  N.Y. 

^  ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2^! . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2*/^ . 

i  Medium,  No.  2t4 . 

i  Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 46  Vi . 

No.  2%  . 80  . 

No.  10  .  2.70  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .70  t.70 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.50  t3.50 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  lu .  . . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  t3.60 

LI.MA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.50  tl-BO 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.12Vi . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 90  . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 85  t.85 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 75  . 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . ; .  . . . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 90  . 

Whole,  No.  2Vi .  110  . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 8.26  . . 

Cut,  No.  2 .  t.75 

Cut,  No.  2Vi . 

Cut,  No.  10 . . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.75  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 72Vi . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.65  . . 


CORNt 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00  fl-lO 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 95  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.15  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 82Vi . 

Standard.  No.  2 . 80  t-SO 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


HO.MINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall . 60  ... 

No.  21/2  . 76  ... 

No.  10  .  2.90  ... 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ... 

No.  10  .  3.75  ... 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  ... 

No.  10  . 4.26  ... 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEASt  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

Mo.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Xs . 

No,  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  68 .  „...™ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Eiarly  June.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN^ 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  10  _ _ _ 'aiob 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y.  . 

SAUER  KRAUT$ 


Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  2V.  .  1.25  tl-25 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.15  t4.00 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  t.85 

No.  2%  .  1.10  tl.lO 

No.  8  . - 

No.  10  .  3.50  t3.50 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2)4 .  4.93  tl.OO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  t3.00 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 


SWEET  POTATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .70  . 

No.  2V4  . 80  t.76 

No.  3  . 90  t.85 

No.  10  .  2.60  t2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B,  County . 

No.  2  . 95  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 95  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 57)4  t.60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67)4 . 

No.  2  . 87)4  t.90 

F.  O.  B.  County . 87)4 . 

No.  3  .  1.45  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.45  . 

No.  10  .  4.36  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.25  *4.25 


TOMATO  PUREC*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2)4,  Y.  C.  1.45  tl.30 

Choice,  No.  2)4.  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.60 

F’anev.  No.  2^,  Y.  C .  ™..™ 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 


..eeunds,  tellow.  No.  A. 


Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.40  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2)4....  2.00  tl.80 

Sliced.  Standard.  No.  2)4 . —  .  tl.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . .  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . .  *1.45 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.50  *5.60 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  lU .  .......  _... 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . .  . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wsrter,  No.  2 . .  — 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  .  — 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  — — 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 .  -...—  — 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved.  No.  2 . .  ......_ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . — 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . .  ......~ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 .  2.60  *2.40 

No.  lOs  . .  9.60 - 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  02.,  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.20  ... 

No.  2,  ly-oz.  cans.  Factory . .  ... 


TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 .  .......  ...._ 

Michigan.  No.  In . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.26  3.26 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

St.ndard,  No.  2)4 .  1.40  *1.30 

Choice,  No.  2)4 .  1.55  *1.65 

Fancy,  No.  2  >4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water .  4.75  . 


No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  7.50  *6.50 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water.  No.  2 . . 


White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

F.xtra  Preserved,  No  2 .  . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  6.26  . 

California  Standard,  2)4 .  *1.25 

Choice,  No.  2)4 .  *1.40 

Fancy,  No.  2)4 . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 .  . . 

No.  10  . - 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 62)4  *.62)4 

No.  2  .  1.05  *1.02)4 

No.  6  .  3.25  *3.15 

No.  I  Juice . 66  *.60 

No.  2  Juice . 95  *.90 

No.  6  Juice . 3.00  *2.76 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 4.60  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2)4..  1.40  *1.35 

Fancy  .  *1.86 

Choice  .  1.60  *1.50 

Standard,  No.  10 . . .  *4.76 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

)4-lb.  cases,  1  dez .  3.2> 

)4-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  uz. . . . . . . 

5  oz .  1.10  *1.05 

8  oz . . 

10  oz.  . . . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.75  *1.75 

Flat.  No.  )4 . . . .  «-.... 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

f-’lat.  No.  1 . 

Flat  No.  )4 .  1.17)4 _ 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 1.20  *1.10 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  )4 . 80  _ 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.10  . . 

Flat,  No.  )4 .  1.86  _ 

Chums,  Tall  . . 1.10  *1.10 

Medium.  Red,  Tall .  1.22)4..^.... 

SHRIMPS 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.00  1.00 

Wet.  No.  1.  Large .  1.00  1.00 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

)4  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.60 

Vi  Oil,  keys . 2.90  *8.00 

)4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

Vi  Oil.  Carton .  3.25  *3.26 

)4  Mustard,  keyless .  2.50  *2.60 

•  Va  Mustard,  kevless .  2.35  *2.60 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.65  . . 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  )48  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  . 13.66  _ 

Blue  ^n,  )48....._._„.....».............„_„__  ....... 

Blue  Fin.  Is . .  „... 

Striped,  . 8.66  ...... 

Striped,  )48  . 6.00  _... 

Striped,  Is  . 9.00  ...... 

Yellow,  )4s.  Fancy _ _ _ 4.66  ...... 

Yellows,  )48,  Fancy .  7.80  ........ 

Yellow,  Is  . 18.66  ...... 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Politics  Riding  Business  Hard — Canners  Face  Still  Further 
Increased  Costs — Crops  are  Badly  Delayed — Market  Influences 
That  Must  Be  Watched 

Market  disturbers— A11  the  things  that 
have  come  out  of  Washington,  during  the  drive 
to  get  business  back  upon  its  feet,  have  not 
always  been  pleasing  to  us,  but  we  have  uniformly 
given  support  to  them,  because  while  the  business 
structure  is  falling  is  no  time  for  petty  arguments 
about  whether  to  use  a  pine  prop  or  an  oak  prop.  The 
thing  is  to  get  a  prop  under  it.  And  the  great  mass 
of  business  men  and  citizens  have  acted  on  this  theory, 
and  acted  magnificently,  believing  that  the  President 
and  his  advisors  can  see  more  and  are  in  better  touch 
with  the  whole  situation  than  any  outsider.  But  that 
cannot  be  said  about  the  politicians.  Politics  today  is  a 
business,  and  thoroughly  disastrous  to  general  welfare : 
they  will  take  care  of  themselves,  and  their  henchmen, 
and  the  good  of  the  country  go  hang !  The  country  is 
in  their  clutches,  and  they  are  as  remorseless  as  the 
money  lenders.  That  is  what  this  so-called  Veterans’ 
Relief  over-ride  of  the  President’s  veto  means,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  paltry  cut  in  Government  employes 
salaries  speaks  for  itself.  Business,  staggering  to  its 
feet,  has  an  additional  burden  of  taxation  put  upon  it 
— and  if  it  can’t  carry  it,  let  it  sink;  there  are  to  be 
elections  this  fall,  and  “we’ve  got  to  take  care  of  our¬ 
selves.”  By  this  means  the  politician  buys  votes  at 
the  voter’s  expense.  The  public  reaction  was  to  clean 
out  the  whole  bunch,  as  they  should  be;  but  what’s 
the  use?  Only  a  worse  clique  will  go  back.  And  it  is 
this  that  gives  business  the  shivers,  again. 

And  our  industry  is  handed  an  additional  burden. 
It  is  asked,  under  the  marketing  agreements  on  the 
staple  crops  and  packs,  to  pay  still  further  advances  on 
canning  crops,  after  last  season’s  volunteer  advances, 
but  must  not  even  advance  seed  charges  to  the  grow¬ 
ers  !  Small  wonder  the  industry  is  decidedly  cold,  if  not 
actually  hostile,  to  these  agreements.  Costs  have  been 
advanced  already  on  cans,  labels,  boxes,  labor,  taxes, 
freight,  and  the  goods  cannot  stand  further  additions 
in  cost.  Moreover  the  prices  paid  growers  last  season, 
after  the  raises  requested  by  the  Government,  are  fully 
high  enough.  This  further  raise  is  out  of  all  reason. 
And  it  will  cut  two  ways :  acreages  of  all  these  crops 
will  be  multiplied  far  beyond  canners’  contracts  wher¬ 
ever  this  is  possible,  and  deliveries  on  contracts  will 


break  all  known  records,  as  the  uncontracted  areas  of 
cousins  and  neighbors  go  in  through  contracts,  thus 
forcing  heavy  losses  upon  canners,  or  forcing  the  packs 
to  unwanted  heights;  and  secondly,  the  cost  of  the 
goods  will  be  so  high  that  consumption  will  be  cut,  and 
cut  materially.  The  consuming  public  cannot  pay  more 
for  their  foods,  and  naturally  they  will  buy  the  raw 
products  which  will  be  selling,  at  least  in  season,  at 
record  low  prices.  And  for  the  same  reason  home¬ 
canning  and  preserving  may  be  expected  to  be  given 
a  big  boost.  The  canning  industry  cannot  stand  this 
heavy  increase  in  cost,  coupled  with  decreased  demand, 
and  the  loss  of  market  through  home  production.  The 
farmers  and  growers  are  getting  entirely  too  much 
consideration ;  business  must  be  given  its  innings.  Just 
what  the  result  will  be  if  the  canners  refuse  to  sign 
these  agreements  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  and  we 
dislike  having  to  take  a  position  of  this  kind,  but  it  is 
forced  on  us. 

These  disturbances  are  most  unfortunate  since  busi¬ 
ness  was  beginning  to  take  on  decided  evidences  of  im¬ 
provement,  and  courage  seemed  to  be  flowing  back  in 
all  lines  and  in  all  sections.  If  the  “panning”  the 
banks  have  been  receiving  because  of  their  refusal  to 
loan  needed  funds  to  keep  this  business  progress  in 
motion,  has  not  warmed  up  their  feet  as  yet,  nothing 
ever  will.  And  nothing  ever  will ! 

CROPS — Here  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  April  and 
practically  not  a  stroke  has  been  made  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  in  any  section  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  That  is  not  a  good  portent  for  the 
1934  crops.  The  amateur  and  professional  Weather 
Prophets  predicted  a  late  spring,  and  they  are  scoring 
100  per  cent.  Usually  most  of  the  pea  acreage  has 
been  sown  by  the  middle  of  March  in  this  great  south¬ 
ern  pea  growing  and  canning  region,  and  other  regions 
are  all  set  ready  for  the  first  break,  but  up  to  this  time 
practically  nothing  has  been  done  anywhere  as  yet,  and 
some  growers  are  turning  back  their  pea  contracts, 
saying  that  it  is  useless  to  plant  peas  this  late  because 
they  will  be  caught  by  the  hot  weather  and  the  pea 
lice.  Even  the  preparation  of  hot  beds  for  tomato 
seed  sowing  is  far  behind,  as  there  has  been  too  much 
snow  and  frost  in  the  ground,  to  get  started.  Late 
crops  are  dangerous,  even  if  the  balance  of  the  season 
proves  normal.  If  this  summer  proves  to  be  “the 
compliment”  of  the  winter,  as  many  wise  weather  stu¬ 
dents  figure,  it  will  be  a  very  hot  one,  and  not  over¬ 
abundant  in  moisture.  All  of  which  must  furnish  any 
thinking  man  serious  consideration  when  selling  future 
canned  foods.  Your  broker,  seeking  business,  may  say 
“bosh,”  but  you  are  the  ones  who  will  stand  the  loss 
if  you  cannot  deliver.  And  if  it  happens  remember 
all  the  buyers  will  be  more  than  hungry  for  goods,  all 
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of  them  entirely  empty  of  stocks.  Just  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  market  consideration. 

SPOTS — All  spot  canned  foods  take  on  added  value 
from  the  above  consideration.  Of  course  not  many 
canners  can  indulge  that  pleasure,  as  few  have  any 
spots  to  gloat  over,  but  you  may  expect  an  end  to  the 
little  lull  that  appeared  in  spot  buying.  He  must  have 
been  a  feint-hearted  canner  who  cut  prices  because  of 
this  lull  or  because  Florida  was  sending  some  early 
tomatoes  onto  the  market.  Heaven  help  them  if  some 
big  buyer  ever  utters  a  loud  “Boo”! 

Prices  have  held  well,  as  they  ought  to.  And  there 
has  been  considerable  future  business  done  in  all  lines, 
peas  being  reported  as  extremely  heavy.  You  have 
these  prices  in  front  of  you ;  you  have  splendid  reports 
from  the  various  great  canned  foods  markets  in  this 
issue.  Put  them  all  together  so  as  to  get  the  whole 
picture,  as  you  should  always  do.  We  note  some  rest¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  some  canners  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  particular  product  and  its  market. 
We  do  not  manufacture  market  information ;  we  could, 
of  course,  talk  at  great  length  quoting  prices  etc.,  but 
that  would  merely  be  taking  up  space  which  we  think 
better  employed  in  giving  you  indications  and  evidences 
that  may  later  affect  your  market  and  pocketbook; 
because  you  know  the  prices  on  both  spots  and  futures. 

^  Jit 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Routine  Movements — Buyers  Balk  at  Future  Offerings — Prices 
Place  Canned  Foods  in  Luxury  Class — Florida  Tomato  Offerings 
Well  Received 

New  York,  March  29,  1934. 

Market — Developments  in  futures’  markets 
held  the  attention  of  local  canned  foods  fac¬ 
tors  during  the  past  week  as  trading  in  spots 
held  within  a  narrow  channel.  The  approach  of  the 
Easter  holidays  and  Jewish  holidays,  which  start 
tomorrow  night,  coupled  with  the  reluctance  of  dis¬ 
tributors  to  make  any  additional  commitments  in 
spot  offerings  save  where  bargains  are  available, 
confined  activity  in  this  market  mainly  to  routine 
movements. 

The  belief  that  futures’  prices  may  well  break 
under  the  threat  of  overproduction  was  voiced  here 
by  buyers  who  hold  that  it  would  be  bad  business 
policy  to  load  up  on  high-priced  spot  goods  when  in¬ 
dications  show  the  possibility  of  lower  prices  in  the 
future.  With  most  buyers  fairly  well  covered  on  their 
immediate  needs,  there  is  little  doing  in  the  spot  mar¬ 
ket  save  routine  shipments. 

FUTURES — With  the  ‘grass  prices  released  during 
the  week  by  Pacific  Coast  packers  held  too  high, 
Maine  futures’  corn  prices  apparently  in  the  same 
category  as  far  as  buyers  here  are  concerned  and  talk 
of  formal  opening  prices  of  California  spinach  at 
$1.15  and  $1.25,  coast,  for  independent  and  major 
packers  against  95c  and  $1  now,  respectively,  the 


futures’  market  promises  some  interesting  develop¬ 
ments. 

While  conceding  that  increased  packing  costs  may 
justify  the  increases  in  ‘grass  and  corn  prices,  buyers 
here  point  out  that  they  are  not  challenging  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  most  of  the  advances  but  are  mainly  interested 
in  whether  the  consumer  can  afford  to  pay  the  higher 
retail  prices  resulting. 

This  is  something  that  time  alone  can  settle,  it 
seems,  although  should  the  threatened  epidemic  of 
strikes  develop  through  the  nation  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  public  purchasing  power  will  be  severely  cur¬ 
tailed.  This,  needless  to  say,  will  be  a  severe  blow  to 
grocery  and  canned  food  distributors.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  other  threatened  strikes  may  be  settled  as 
quickly  as  President  Roosevelt  settled  the  prospec¬ 
tive  automobile  workers’  strike. 

’GRASS — With  opening  levels  in  many  cases  50 
per  cent  above  last  year,  buyers  here  don’t  like  the 
new  asparagus  prices  and  have  no  hesitancy  in  label¬ 
ing  them  as  too  high  and  pointing  out  that  they  tend 
to  replace  ’grass  in  the  “luxury”  class  in  canned 
foods  with  the  subsequent  threat  to  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  Public  purchasing  power  is  still  far  below 
normal,  these  factors  contend  and  radically  higher 
prices  for  asparagus  will  curtail  retail  demand 
sharply. 

While,  compared  with  last  year’s  prices,  the  new 
lists  do  show  pretty  steep  gains,  this  seems  to  be  a 
somewhat  misleading  comparison,  on  the  record.  In 
1933,  it  will  be  remembered,  bitter  competition  brought 
prices  sharply  lower  as  canners  slashed  prices  to  main¬ 
tain  volume.  Compared  with  1932  and  previous  years, 
the  new  prices  are  sharply  lower.  However,  many 
buyers  here  still  maintain  that  the  new  prices  will  cut 
into  consumer  demand,  and  show  little  interest  in  new 
‘Grass. 

Advertised  brands  posted  21/2  sq.  giant  whites  at 
$2.55  with  greens  at  $2.40,  coast,  with  independents 
posting  10  cents  under  these  levels.  Both  major  and 
independent  price  lists  are  uniform,  indicating  unof¬ 
ficial  agreement  on  price  schedules. 

SPINACH — Sharply  higher  prices  for  spinach  are 
in  the  offing  with  formal  opening  lists  expected  to 
quote  21/2S  at  $1.15  and  $1.25,  coast,  independent  and 
major  packers  respectively,  reports  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  indicate.  They  say  that  the  pack  will  be  sharp¬ 
ly  under  expected  levels.  With  many  major  and  inde¬ 
pendent  packers  signing  up  fairly  heavy  business  at 
$1  and  95c,  coast,  respectively,  for  2i/4s,  many  canners 
will  be  stuck  as  these  levels  afford  little,  if  any,  profit. 
Extensive  weather  damage  is  held  responsible  for  the 
indicated  curtailment  of  the  pack. 

TOMATOES — Florida  tomatoes,  offered  out  of  Miami 
at  82V2C  for  2s,  have  been  well  received  in  the  local 
market  due  to  the  good  samples  reported  cut  and  the 
slight  price  differential  between  this  pack.  New  York, 
and  tri-state  tomatoes  at  90c  to  921/08,  factory.  Sou¬ 
thern  2s  dipped  around  871/2C  to  90c,  factory,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  competition  but  the  cut  was  not  wide¬ 
spread  and  is  expected  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature 
only. 
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CORN — ^Trade  factors  here  apparently  are  not  pay¬ 
ing  much  attention  to  the  futures’  prices  on  Maine 
corn  made  pubilc  last  week  although  New  England 
distributors  are  said  to  be  making  commitments  on 
a  fairly  broad  scale.  As  with  other  futures’  prices, 
the  rub  lies  with  the  higher  prices  mainly.  Added  to 
this,  however,  is  the  feeling  which  seems  to  have 
gained  many  adherents  in  the  trade,  that  the  lack  of 
any  definite  check  on  packs  will  result  in  overproduc¬ 
tion  as  canners  base  their  operations  on  the  current 
spot  market  price  levels. 

While  many  here  view  the  prices,  listing  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  2s  at  $1.02V2,  factory,  as  too  high,  an  analysis  of 
the  increased  packing  costs  discloses  that  the  prices 
seem  reasonable,  all  factors  considered.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  buyers  are  waiting  to  see  what  Minnesota  packers 
will  disclose  in  the  way  of  price  ideas. 

SALMON — ^With  Lent  over,  a  survey  of  how  salmon 
fared  during  this  period  when  consumption  was  nor¬ 
mally  heavy  seems  to  be  desired.  While  buying  in 
the  local  market  continues  mainly  of  a  routine  nature, 
prices  have  strengthened  on  favorable  developments  in 
the  Northwest.  Chief  of  these  is  the  fact  that  serious 
labor  troubles  are  expected  by  many  canners  on  their 
new  packs,  who  therefore  are  holding  spot  prices  some¬ 
what  firmer  and  showing  little  willingness  to  dispose 
of  their  holdings.  Columbia  River  packers,  especially, 
anticipate  trouble  with  fishermen  on  prices  to  be  paid 
for  their  catches  and  prices  in  this  field  are  strongly 
held. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Is  a  strong  spot  with  the  move 
toward  higher  prices  receiving  strong  stimulus  this 
week  in  the  action  of  the  Polk  Co.  Florida  packers, 
advancing  prices  on  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice. 

The  new  list  posted  by  this  company  holds  2s  at 
$1.10;  5s  at  $3.40;  8-ounce  at  55c  with  grapefruit  juice 
2s  at  95c ;  5s  at  $3  and  8-ounce  at  55c,  all  prices  Tampa. 

While  many  other  packers  have  withdrawn,  some 
offerings  of  2s  at  $1.02V^,  Tampa,  are  available  in  the 
local  market.  These  offerings,  however,  are  expected 
to  be  absorbed  within  a  short  time  and  the  general 
market  move  up  to  the  higher  level  established  during 
the  week.  With  fruit  prices  up  sharply,  canners  have 
had  to  move  prices  up  to  maintain  their  profit  margin. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


LICENSE! — A  move  to  protect  growers  in  business 
relations  with  canners  was  taken  by  Governor  Lehman 
this  week  as  he  signed  a  bill  providing  for  the  licensing 
of  canneries  operating  within  New  York  state.  The 
bill  is  intended  to  curb  unfair  produce  marketing  tactics 
and  unfair  canneries. 

The  bill  includes  a  clause  providing  that  state  agen¬ 
cies  aid  growers  in  collections  for  produce  sold  to  can¬ 
ners.  Failure  of  canners  to  meet  their  obligations  to 
growers,  bankruptcy  or  violations  of  other  rules  of  the 
licensing  bill  will  mean  cancellation  of  their  license. 

EXTRA  DIVIDEND — Seeman  Bros,  Inc.,  metro¬ 
politan  wholesale  grocery  house,  yesterday  declared  an 
extra  dividend  of  $1  on  the  capital  stock  in  addition  to 
the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  62 cents,  both  pay¬ 
able  May  1  to  holders  of  record  April  16. 

UNITED  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  URGE  REC¬ 
OGNITION — The  fight  of  the  United  States  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  formed  by  J.  H.  McLaurin,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  American  Grocers’  Association  last 
year,  for  representation  on  the  national  food  and  gro¬ 
cery  distributors’  code  authority  has  progressed  to 
some  extent,  reports  from  Washington  indicate. 

Representation  of  Mr.  McLaurin’s  group  on  the  code 
authority  was  recommended  to  General  Johnson,  N.  R. 
A.  Administrator,  by  A.  W.  Riley,  Division  Admin¬ 
istrator,  Jit  was  disclosed  in  making  known  that  Mr. 
Riley  had  approved  the  differential  markups  for  the 
wholesale  and  retail  grocers  proposed  by  the  code 
authority. 

Mr.  Riley  overruled  the  protests  both  of  the  code 
authority  and  of  the  National- American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  in  recognizing  Mr.  McLaurin’s 
organization.  Under  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Riley 
to  General  Johnson,  the  United  States  and  the  National- 
American  would  each  have  one-half  of  a  vote. 

The  markups,  it  was  disclosed,  will  be  based  on  2 
per  cent  for  wholesaling  and  6  per  cent  for  retailing. 
Approval  of  Mr.  Riley’s  recommendations  will  clear 
up  the  trade  differences  over  the  transportation  dif¬ 
ferentials. 

Mr.  Riley  also  took  up  the  question  of  premiums, 
deciding  that  their  use  should  be  left  to  the  trade,  but 
unless  such  decision  is  unanimous  it  probably  will  not 
be  acceptable. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Fear  of  Overproduction  Slows  Future  Buying — Good  Volume 
of  Peas  Already  Booked — Proposed  Marketing  Agreement 
Unsettles  Corn — Some  Interesting  Figures  on  Asparagus — Big 
Plans  for  Fair 

Chicago,  March  29,  1934. 

General  conditions — Up  to  a  week  or  so 
ago,  the  general  sentiment  as  regards  Future 
Vegetable  buying  was  most  favorable  through¬ 
out  the  Chicago  district.  Since  then  a  feeling  has 
been  creeping  in,  noticeable  in  certain  spots,  that 
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canners  are  going  to  overdo  it  in  1934 — meaning  pack 
too  much  peas,  too  much  corn,  too  much  tomatoes, 
etc.,  etc.  This  thought  seems  to  be  supported  by  the 
larger  canners  who  seem  somewhat  afraid  that  their 
smaller  brothers  might  overdo  things.  All  in  all,  the 
trade  are  holding  back  now,  as  applied  to  Future 
Vegetable  buying.  They  are  awaiting  developments, 
figuring  that  there  is  ample  time  to  cover  their  pos¬ 
sible  wants.  One  prominent  exception  to  this  is 
noted  in  standard  peas.  Trade  interest  centers  in 
this  particularly  because  the  planting  of  seed  peas 
will  soon  be  underway. 

TOMATOES — No  new  developments  in  this  item, 
either  spots  or  futures.  The  Florida  competition  has 
made  for  a  slightly  easier  spot  market  throughout 
Indiana  and  the  Middle  West.  No.  2  standards  in 
the  Hoosier  State  are  still  available  at  95c  f.  o.  b. 
cannery,  but  most  of  the  holders  of  stock  are  de¬ 
manding  $1.00  and  it  is  understood  a  few  small  sales 
were  made  at  that  basis  during  the  past  few  days. 

PEAS — Many  canners  report  that  they  have  sold 
more  futures  already  than  they  packed  last  year. 
That  sales  have  been  heavy,  cannot  be  denied.  If  the 
coming  crop  would  happen  to  run  short  or  anything 
like  that,  then  there  surely  would  be  some  “fire¬ 
works.”  On  spot  peas,  two  or  three  lots  are  being 
offered  for  re-sale  by  jobbers  whose  own  salfes  to  the 
retail  trade  having  slowed  up  a  little  on  account  of 
the  higher  prices,  have  wanted  to  clean  up  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  new  goods.  These  lots,  however,  have 
been  broken,  small  and  readily  sold. 

CORN — Not  much  going  on  in  the  way  of  futures 
because  of  the  more  or  less  unsettled  situation  due 
to  the  request  of  40  per  cent  increase  to  be  paid  to  the 
corn  grower  over  that  of  last  year.  Spot  corn  is 
very  closely  cleaned  up  and  is  held  at  firm  levels, 
basis  80c  f.  o.  b.  cannery  for  No.  2  tin  standards. 
No.  1  tin  spot  corn  and  No.  10  tin  spot  corn  are  hard 
to  locate. 

ASPARAGUS — On  considering  the  opening  prices 
on  California  asparagus,  a  prominent  Chicago  broker 
has  issued  a  bulletin  which  in  figures,  data,  etc.,  is 
as  follows: 

“The  following  data  will  doubtless  be  of  interest — 


(a)  March  1st,  1933,  carryover . 360,000  cases 

(b)  March  1st,  1934,  carryover . 160,000  cases 

(c)  Actual  pack,  1933 . 2,135,000  cases 


(d)  1934  fixed  pack  (Federal  Code)  1,900,000  cases 

(a)  360,000  cases 

(b)  160,000  cases 


(e)  200,000  cases  less  carryover  than  a  year  ago 

(c)  2,135,000  cases 

(d)  1,900,000  cases 


(f )  235,000  cases  less  pack  this  year  than  1933 

(e)  200,000  cases 

(f )  235,000  cases 


435,000  cases  less  for  actual  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  ensuing  yr. 


(d)  1934  fixed  pack  (Federal  Code)  ...  1,900,000  cases 
(b)  March  1st,  1934,  carryover .  160,000  cases 


Pack  available  for  next  12  months  2,060,000  cases 

(c)  Actual  pack,  1933 . 2,135,000  cases 

(a)  March  1st,  1933,  carryover .  360,000  cases 


(g)  Pack  available  for  sale,  1933 . 2,495,000  cases 

(b)  March  1st,  1934,  carryover .  160,000  cases 


Last  12  months  sales . 2,335,000  cases 

AVERAGE  SALES  AND  MOVEMENT 

March,  1929,  to  March,  1930 . 2,600,000  cases 

March,  1931,  to  March,  1932 . 1,500,000  cases 

March,  1932,  to  March,  1933 . 1,900,000  cases 

March,  1933,  to  March,  1934 . 2,335,000  cases 

Average  last  5  years . 2,100,000  cases” 

CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS— Now  for  the  1934  Fair. 
The  devoted  Chicagoans  whose  energy,  faith,  cour¬ 
age  and  enthusiasm  built  the  exposition  last  year  and 
bore  it  to  an  amazing  success  in  the  face  of  seemingly 
impossible  conditions  are  planning  this  year  with  a 
still  bolder  vision.  They  know  that  they  gave  to  the 
world  in  1933  the  finest  and  most  complete  exposi¬ 
tion  ever  seen,  but  they  know  also  that  this  year,  in 
view  of  what  they  have  learned,  they  can  and  will 
make  it  better.  They  have  arranged  for  many 
new  exhibits,  and  many  others  that  were  seen  last 
year  will  be  enlarged  and  improved.  They  will  re¬ 
arrange  and  regroup  some  of  the  exhibits  and  enter¬ 
tainments  for  the  greater  comfort  and  convenience  of 
visitors.  Beautiful  as  the  fair  was  last  year  in  its 
bold  color,  gorgeous  lighting  and  astonishing  but  per¬ 
fectly  proportioned  architectural  masses,  it  will  be 
more  beautiful  this  year,  with  many  new  buildings 
and  new  color  combinations  both  in  pigment  and  in 
light.  Next  summer  there  will  be  more  to  see,  more 
to  hear  and  more  to  do  at  the  exposition  than  there 
was  last  Summer.  To  those  who  come  back  to  see 
it  for  a  second  time  it  will  be  as  freshly  interesting 
and  stimulating  as  before. 

Mid  City  Wholesale  Grocery  Company — an  aggres¬ 
sive  and  capable  jobber — is  now  located  in  new  prem¬ 
ises — a  prominent  corner  in  the  South  Water  Market 
district.  The  Mid  City  Company  had  a  grand  open¬ 
ing  last  Sunday  to  which  many  of  their  customers 
as  well  as  brokers  were  attracted.  Luncheon  was 
served  along  with — well  you  know — -and  a  good  time 
was  had  by  all. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Oyster  Packing  Resumed,  of  Fine  Quality — Good  Beer  Expected 
To  Help  Shrimp  Demand 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  29,  1934. 

YSTERS — The  weather  moderated  this  past 
week  and  the  canning  of  oysters  in  this  section 
moved  in  high  gear  and  it  is  a  mighty  good 
thing,  because  with  so  much  inclement  weather  it  was 
beginning  to  look  pretty  bad  for  the  oyster  pack. 

No  one  looked  for  a  banner  oyster  pack  this  year, 
because  all  the  factories  were  not  in  operation,  but 
the  canneries  booked  a  good  volume  of  business,  which 
they  have  been  handicapped  to  get  out  on  account  of 
weather  conditions.  However,  with  some  favorable 
weather,  the  getting  out  of  the  orders  will  be  easier. 

Oysters  are  in  good  condition  and  the  factories  are 
able  to  turn  out  an  excellent  pack,  so  this  is  very  help¬ 
ful,  because  in  any  pack,  you  have  to  have  first  class 
raw  material  in  order  to  turn  out  a  quality  pack. 

Probably  at  no  other  time  in  the  history  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  have  the  plants  been  subject  to  such 
rigid  inspection  from  the  federal  pure  food  authorities 
as  they  are  now  and  the  public  can  depend  more  than 
ever  on  getting  first  class  fresh  stuff,  packed  under 
strict  sanitary  conditions  when  they  eat  canned  foods. 

Of  course,  these  safeguards  and  requirements  of  the 
pure  food  law  that  did  not  exist  in  the  early  days  of 
canning  have  added  considerably  to  the  expense  and 
cost  of  canning,  yet  it  is  a  mighty  good  law  and  one 
that  has  helped  and  will  continue  to  help  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  canned  foods.  Good,  clean,  whole¬ 
some,  well  prepared  food  is  what  the  housewife  gets 
when  she  opens  a  can  of  oysters,  shrimp,  beans  or  any 
other  canned  food  and  we  want  to  keep  our  product 
up  to  that  high  standard. 

In  this  connection  will  say  that  with  more  aggres¬ 
sive  marketing  methods  on  the  part  of  sea  food  can- 
ners  a  greater  consumption  of  sea  foods  could  be  in¬ 
duced,  because  there  are  so  many  housewives  that  don’t 
like  to  fool  with  fish  and  sea  foods  because  they  don’t 
like  to  get  the  smell  of  them  on  their  hands,  nor  the 
odor  of  them  cooking  in  their  kitchen,  so  they  serve 
it  very  little  on  this  account  on  their  table,  but  all  these 
objectionable  features  are  done  away  with  when  using 
canned  sea  foods  and  it  is  up  to  the  canners  to  explain 
this  to  them.  She  knows  all  about  it,  but  she  just  hasn’t 
thought  of  it,  that’s  all. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  F.  0.  B. 
factory. 

SHRIMP — The  spring  shrimp  pack  may  or  may  not 
be  a  realization  in  this  section  in  1934  and  whether 
it  is  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  it  can  not  be  depended  on, 
as  it  is  more  often  a  failure  than  it  is  a  success,  so  no 
use  of  banking  on  it. 

Under  the  circumstances,  if  there  are  enough  canned 
shrimp  in  stock  to  carry  us  over  until  the  fall  pack 


starts  in  August,  it  is  all  good  and  well,  otherwise,  it 
is  just  too  bad. 

There  should  be  a  good  demand  for  shrimp  this 
summer  on  account  of  legal  beer.  They  go  mighty  well 
together  and  as  the  consumption  of  beer  increases  in 
the  summer,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  shrimp  will 
be  in  good  demand. 

In  the  old  days  of  saloon,  the  Blue  Ribbon  beer  peo¬ 
ple  advertised  their  product  on  a  tray  with  oysters  on 
the  half  shell  and  boy  was  it  appealing?  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  using  shrimp  on  a  beer  advertisement  is  that 
it  is  an  all  year  sea  food  and  they  are  eaten  and  served 
just  as  much  in  the  summer  time  as  in  the  winter, 
whereas  oysters  are  more  of  a  cold  weather  food.  How¬ 
ever,  this  does  not  matter  very  much  and  the  breweries 
could  not  use  a  more  appealing  poster  than  one  with 
delicious  shrimp  or  oysters  in  the  picture. 

It  is  possible  that  the  canning  associations  have  al¬ 
ready  gotten  busy  on  this  and  suggested  it  to  the  brew¬ 
eries  and  if  not  what  are  they  waiting  for?  Give  the 
sea  food  canners  a  break.  You’ve  been  slighting  them 
long  enough. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95c  per  dozen  for  No. 

1  small;  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.10 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  F.  0.  B.  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

SpecuU  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

All  Crops  Feeling  Lack  of  Rain — Spinach  Yield  Falling  Short — 
Fruits  on  the  Upgrade — ^Tomato  Holdings  Scarce — Notes  of 
Interest 

San  Francisco,  March  29,  1934. 

AIN  NEEDED — The  lack  of  rain  is  being  keenly 
felt  in  California  and  some  of  the  early  field 
crops  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  seemed  likely  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Peas  are  not  turning  out  as  well  as  ex¬ 
pected,  the  yield  of  spinach  is  proving  disappointing 
and  deliveries  of  asparagus  have  been  slowed  down. 
Some  localities  have  had  less  than  one  half  the  nor¬ 
mal  rainfall  to  date,  and  since  the  normal  is  none 
too  much,  considering  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  State,  the  situation  is  far  from  encouraging. 
Prices  of  some  lines  of  canned  products  have  stif¬ 
fened  of  late  as  a  result  of  the  change  in  crop  pros¬ 
pects. 

SPINACH  is  being  affected  by  the  dry  weather 
and  some  fields  will  not  be  harvested.  Nowhere  is 
the  yield  up  to  expectations  and  the  outlook  is  that 
the  excessively  large  pack  will  not  be  a  reality.  Sales 
of  the  canned  product  have  been  quite  heavy  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  on  the  basis  of  $1  for  No.  2V2S,  with  a  few 
packers  making  sales  at  even  a  lower  price.  During 
the  week  the  California  Packing  Corporation  with¬ 
drew  all  offerings  of  spinach  and  will  await  pack 
developments  before  getting  back  into  the  market. 
It  is  anticipated  that  when  further  offerings  are 
made  they  will  be  at  higher  prices.  While  on  the 
subject  of  spinach,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at 
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the  recent  meeting  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  the  proposition  of  packing  this  in  two  grades 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length. 

ASPARAGUS — Earlier  in  the  month  it  seemed 
quite  likely  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  start  can¬ 
ning  operations  on  asparagus  before  April  1st,  the 
date  named  in  the  control  plan.  The  weather  has 
been  much  cooler  of  late,  however,  and  the  fresh 
market  has  been  able  to  absorb  all  offerings.  Open¬ 
ing  prices  have  not  been  announced  and  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  likely  that  these  will  be  delayed  until  after  the 
commencement  of  the  canning  season.  Even  the 
small  independents  are  holding  fire  on  the  matter  of 
prices. 

FRUITS — The  success  achieved  by  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  packers  in  boosting  the  price  of  their  products 
in  a  series  of  advances  is  reflected  in  a  firmer  tone 
for  California  fruits.  New  lists  are  being  brought 
out  with  interesting  regularity  and  almost  every 
change  is  upward.  Cherries  continue  a  little  weak, 
as  there  is  quite  a  carryover  with  the  fresh  fruit 
coming  on  the  market  at  an  early  date,  but  other  lines 
are  firmer.  Even  fruits-for-salad,  which  have  been 
a  little  weak,  are  on  the  upgrade.  These  sold  at  the 
lower  price  range  as  long  as  there  were  stocks  on 
hand,  but  when  it  became  necessary  to  pack  addi¬ 
tional  stocks  and  purchase  fruits  at  higher  prices, 
quotations  began  to  stiffen.  Some  of  the  large  pack¬ 
ers  of  this  article  pack  largely  to  order  only,  but 
there  are  always  some  with  unwieldy  stocks  on  hand. 
Fruits-for-salad  is  one  product  that  is  best  when 
freshly  packed. 

TOMATOES — Practically  the  complete  list  is 
still  available  in  California  tomatoes,  but  holdings 
are  now  in  a  very  few  hands.  Prices  are  very  firm, 
with  the  unknown  brand  held  at  about  the  same 
prices  as  the  featured  brand.  Quite  a  variance  in 
quality  was  noted  at  the  vegetable  cutting  held  in 
connection  with  the  convention  of  the  Canners  League 
of  California  at  Del  Monte  early  in  the  month,  and 
suggestions  were  made  that  a  more  uniform  cook 
might  be  advisable. 

SALMON — The  salmon  market  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  showing  definite  signs  of  firming  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  Alaska  reds  are  still  to  be  had  at  $1.60.  Some 
canners  are  asking  $1.75  and  getting  this  price,  but 
others  are  willing  to  make  sales  at  $1.65.  Strictly 
fancy  salmon  is  in  light  supply. 

TUNA  INVESTIGATION— A  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  tuna  fish  from  Japan  has  been  launched  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  by  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Tariff  Commission,  under  the  direction  of  L.  T.  Hop- 
kinson,  chief  fisheries  investigator.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  grew  out  of  complaints  of  American  canners  that 
Japanese  have  flooded  the  country  with  low  priced 
canned  and  frozen  fish.  Conferences  are  being  held 
with  customs  officials,  canners  and  fishermen  in  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  ports. 

H.  E.  MacCONAUGHEY,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  has  returned  to  his  San  Francisco  head¬ 
quarters  from  a  six-weeks  trip  to  the  Hawaiian 


Islands.  He  reported  growing  conditions  on  the 
Islands  as  very  favorable. 

R.  R.  MACK,  sales  manager  of  the  canned  fruit 
division  of  Walter  M.  Field  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Eastern  markets. 

E.  G.  McDOUGALL,  president  of  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  Chicago,  is  a  visitor  at  San  Francisco  in  con¬ 
nection  with  plans  for  this  concern’s  canning  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Pacific  Coast  this  year. 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the  Haiku  Pine¬ 
apple  Company,  meeting  at  San  Francisco  recently, 
elected  officers  as  follows:  President,  W.  H.  B.  Fow¬ 
ler;  first  vice-president,  Joseph  Durney;  second  vice- 
president,  C.  D.  Lufkin;  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Hosmer  Rolph;  vice-president,  Sidney  L. 
Schwartz ;  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer,  Charles 
S.  Skaife;  treasurer,  James  Cruickshank;  and  assist¬ 
ant  secretary,  M.  C.  Lighter. 

CLAYTON  ENGLAR  is  getting  well  settled  as  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  manager  for  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany.  He  succeeds  Stuart  Thompson  who  resigned 
to  become  sales  manager  for  Schuckl  &  Co. 

RELIEF  FOR  WORKERS  in  Alaskan  salmon  can¬ 
neries  is  believed  in  sight  as  a  result  of  the  conviction 
of  four  men  at  San  Francisco,  charged  with  exploita¬ 
tion  of  labor.  For  years,  salmon  packers  have  se¬ 
cured  much  of  their  labor  through  a  contract  system 
and  the  operators  of  this  employment  agency  ha\'o 
long  been  accused  of  virtual  peonage.  Exposures 
were  made  from  time  to  time  but  the  firm  weathered 
these  and  continued  the  plan.  Two  years  ago  the 
California  State  Labor  Commission  took  up  the  work 
and  secured  affidavits  from  no  fewer  than  550  can¬ 
nery  workers.  Repeated  postponements  of  the  case 
in  the  court  of  Judge  Lile  Jacks  led  the  attorney  for 
the  commission  to  lead  more  than  two  hundred 
wronged  men  in  a  demonstration  before  the  district 
attorney.  The  case  was  transferred  to  another  court 
and  a  speedy  conviction  secured.  Witnesses  testified 
that  in  order  to  secure  jobs  they  were  compelled  to 
buy  cheap  clothing,  liquor  and  toilet  articles  at  ex¬ 
orbitant  prices  and  often  found  themselves  in  debt 
to  the  contractors  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

CONVICTED — Samuel  Young  and  Emile  P. 
Mayer,  owners  of  the  general  store  and  employment 
agency,  received  sentences  of  two  years  in  San  Quen¬ 
tin  for  violating  the  State  peonage  laws,  and  Arthur 
L.  Mayer  and  Ynocencio  Lopez  received,  respectively, 
six  months  and  one  year  in  the  San  Francisco  county 
jail.  All  are  out  on  bail,  following  the  filing  of  no¬ 
tice  for  a  new  trial. 

THE  SALMON  PACKING  CODE  drafted  at  a 
meeting  held  here  several  weeks  ago  contains  two  im¬ 
portant  provisions  inserted  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Labor  Commission.  One  provides  that  no  one 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  be  hired,  and  the  other 
provides  that  California  compensation  laws  apply  to 
workers  hired  here.  Formerly,  any  man  injured 
while  working  in  Alaska  was  returned  to  California, 
where  he  was  advised  that  if  he  wished  compensation 
he  would  have  to  return  to  Alaska.  Now  injured 
men  can  secure  compensation  under  the  more  liberal 
California  law. 
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the  Machinery 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewannee,  Wis. 

Apple  Parine  Machines.  See  Parine  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BEETS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

I.a  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottie  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicatgo. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WHERE  TO  BUY 

and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Cam  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge.  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels.  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy :  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating.  Conveying.  See _  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  _J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Carp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COOKERS,  Continuous.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Cookers.  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


COOLEXS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salen^  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  (k>.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (Marburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooiieston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

.  Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  III. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Beuii  Mchy 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill.  • 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps.  Elc.). 

American  Can  (k)..  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Cam.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  MmcIi 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Elc. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  (^.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  (k>.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  (^.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  liermetlc- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Cam  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.  Cincinnati.  O. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  —  Continued 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUnp.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  111. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin -Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  KetUes.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Saleim  N.  J. 
Uerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

kraut  machinery. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  WU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Hi. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford.  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

P.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 


PEELING  BIACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PINEAPPLE  BIACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 


PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Ine.,  Baltimore. 

SCALDEIRS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEffIS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Fa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago.  Ill. 

SETVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  RrsM 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burnins 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayan  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

El.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  ^ooi>e8ton.  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

THERMOMETERS,  Recording  Instruments. 
Taylor  Instrument  Cos.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  BIACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co,,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WAREHOUSE  AND  FINANCING. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  VegeUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  (3o.,  Salen^  M.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


SEEDS 

Have  you  purchased  all  the  seeds  you  need  for  Spring  planting? 
If  not,  won’t  you  let  us  know  kinds  and  quantities  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  quote  you  prices. 

-  CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED 

Have  you  ever  planted  our  Certified  Tomato  Seeds? 

If  not,  why  not?  We  grow  all  our  Tomato  Seeds  here. 
flwSr  The  Certified  Seed  is  certified  by  the  Agricultural  De- 

partment  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  men  doing 
>754  certifying  are  experts.  When  you  buy  Certified 

Seed  you  know  the  seed  is  true  to  name,  high  in  vitality 
— from  disease.  Our  Tomato  Seed  is  sold  only 

cardboard  lithographed  cartons  of  i,  i  and  1  lbs.,  the 
.M  Certified  Seed  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  all 
I  if  wrapped  in  water-proof  cellophane. 

^  ^  UNCERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED 

coLONiAu  BOY  coPYRioHm  This  Seed  is  selected  by  our  own  men,  two  of 

whom  have  been  doing  this  work  for  over  35  years. 

- ; -  Remember  us  when  you  are  thinking  of  buying  seeds. 


COLONIAU  BOY  COPYRIOHm 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 


Oldest  Seed  House  in  America 


BRISTOL, 
f  PENNA. 

Founded  1 784 


KITTHEDGE 


LABELS 


CHICAGO 


SPOILAGE  at  the  Cannery 
splits  the  crop  two  ways  . .  toward  the  shipping 
platform,  or  the  waste -chute.  Be  prepared  for  a 
perfect  pack ! 

When  crops  arrive  look  here  for  technical  advice. 
Consult  our  experts!  Men  who  know  the  fine 
points  of  food  preserving . .  your  trade  and  theirs! 


SANITARY  CANS..  Big  Stocks  ..  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Hamilton,  Ohio  and  Chicago.  SERVICE 
. .  fast  and  accurate. 


•  CANS  ON  TIME— REDUCE  THE  WASTE  LINE 


